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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE are not many bright spots on the political horizon 
of the New Year, but the world is at least entitled to hope 

that 1922 may witness the end of the 
ny co Conference craze, which has been with us 

since the Armistice. It has served no pur- 
pose whatsoever, except to provide enhanced prominence 
for politicians who were already too prominent through their 
labouring under the amazing delusion that just as they 
had shone as strategists in the war, so they are heaven- 
born diplomats capable of disposing of any and every 
international problem, however complicated. The latest 
manifestation of the Conference craze occurred at Cannes, 
whither, at uncalculated cost to the improverished British 
and French taxpayers, platoons of politicians repaired 
for the usual operations, accompanied by retinues of secre- 
taries and typists and an Army Corps of journalists and 
snap-shotters, so that no feature of their futilities might 
be missed by mankind or womankind. As _ generally 
happens at any international gathering engineered by 
Mr. Lloyd George, fiasco ensued, including in this particular 
instance the fall of another French Ministry, thanks to 
the scandal caused in Paris by this unedifying picnic on 
the Riviera. When the French learnt that their Prime 
Minister was actually taking lessons from the British Prime 
Minister at the game of golf—which the latter has never 
been at pains to master—they not unnaturally felt that 
the time had come to ring down the curtain. It was feared 
lest in the intervals of “topping” and “slicing” the 
disciple might be entangled by his mentor—who is even 
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more dangerous at play than at work—in yet fresh conces- 
sions detrimental to French interests. So in the midst 
of their philanderings among the bunkers, M. Briand was 
peremptorily summoned home to give an account of his 
stewardship to a critical Chamber of Deputies. Reading 
his fate in the eyes of his audience, the Prime Minister 
threw up the sponge in the tribune, and repaired to the 
President, M. Millerand, with his resignation and _ that 
of his colleagues. 


SOMETHING dramatic was needed to terminate a mischievous 
Conference for which there had been, even less than the 
usual excuse, which is, moreover, believed 
to have been inspired by nothing nobler than 
the ‘‘ Green-eyed Monster.”” Megalomaniacs 
chafing under their inability to get into the limelight of 
Washington resolved at any rate to bask in the sunshine of 
the Mediterranean. The Downing Street Press fervently 
played its accustomed part, and for some days Washington 
was in the shade while “the World’s only statesman” 
applied himself to the sympathetic task of “‘ the economic 
reconstruction of Europe ’’—éclat being lent to the pro- 
ceedings by the presence of the American Ambassador, 
Mr. Harvey, though we understand only as an observer. 
Needless to say, it was speedily discovered that one Confer- 
ence was insufficient—you can never have too much of a 
good thing—so another was bespoken, this time some- 
what further afield, as the Italian Government put in a 
plea for Genoa as the next scene of junketing. And if 
Mr. Lloyd George has his way, to Genoa all the Allies will 
be dragged in the spring. There they are to have the un- 
speakable joy of colloguing with Lenin or Trotsky, possibly 
both, if these worthies can compose their differences and 
if their long-suffering compatriots will allow them to 
leave the country they have tortured, ruined and starved. 
Indeed, a whole vista of fresh Conferences was opening 
before the delighted eyes of our Amateur Diplomats—who 
in three short years have performed the incredible feat of 
converting victory into defeat—when this untoward French 
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intervention took place and the complaisant M. Briand had 
to hustle off to Paris to receive his congé while his golfing 
friends finished their putting. Neither the Daily Telegraph, 
the News of the World, the Observer, the Sunday Times, 
the Evening Standard nor the Pall Mall Gazette could 
hope to palm off “Cannes” on the British public as 
“another glorious triumph for our Prime Minister.” 


CONCEIVABLY this episode may mark the beginning of the 
end of the Lloyd George despotism, because in the tyrant’s 
absence, as we note further on, the Con- 
servative Wing of the Coalition at last gave 
tongue to its real sentiments. The Cannes 
fiasco has, moreover, encouraged public men of various 
Parties to protest publicly against our present diplomatic 
methods, which consist in discarding all men of judgment, 
experience and knowledge, and giving a free run to any 
“blighter’’ who happens to ingratiate himself with the 
Prime Minister, than whom there is no worse judge of men 
living. Viscount Grey of Fallodon—whose return to active 
political life is not only a matter of rejoicing to his imme- 
diate friends and partisans, but likewise to every English- 
man who appreciates honesty, truthfulness and character— 
expresses the opinion of the country (at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on January 23rd), as opposed to that of 
“tame ’’ newspapers, when he denounces the perilous 
performances of the Supreme Council—which is only supreme 
in folly—especially its lamentable influence on our relations 
with France. On this subject the only tolerable Foreign 
Minister we have had (since Lord Lansdowne relinquished 
the seals of the Foreign Office in 1905) spoke the word 
in season, which we earnestly commend to all journals, 
whether Coalition or ‘‘ Progressive,” which vociferously 
applaud the pro-enemy and anti-Ally policy of His Majesty’s 
Ministers. 


Viscount Grey’s 
Protest 


Now, what has happened under the new methods ? The Supreme Council 
has undermined that trust and confidence which existed between France and 
ourselves for so many years. (Hear, hear.) The Entente was made by Lord 
Lansdowne and the French Ambassador in London, and the French Foreign 
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Minister and the British Ambassador in Paris. It was made by these methods, 
it was maintained in the same way for years, and along with it were maintained 
the trust and confidence under which neither Government ever sprang surprises 
at the other, and in which there was perfect good faith and close touch between 
them. (Cheers.) The Supreme Council has destroyed that. (‘‘ Shame !”) 
It is no good blinking the facts. The Supreme Council has lately been fatal 
to a French Prime Minister (hear, hear), and his successor apparently is desirous 
to have not so much to do with it. The re-establishment of good relations 
with France is the most vital thing in European politics to-day. Until that 
old trust and confidence is restored between the two Governments no con. 
ferences—none of these attempts to reconstruct Europe—will fare well. If 
that confidence be restored, it will be the starting point for security of peace 
and reconstruction in Europe. But, believe me, it will not be restored by 
means of the Supreme Council. And it is only, as I believe, with more usual, 
quieter and steadier methods that you will get back to those good relations 
which we should never have lost. (Hear, hear.) 


We trust that Viscount Grey’s wise and timely words will 
be accepted across the Channel as expressing the true mind 
and purpose of the British people, who have never wavered 
in their feelings towards France, and have no intention 
of allowing politicians and their journalists to alienate an 
Ally tried in the fire of sacrifice. Directly France realizes 
that she has a rotten Government, she promptly kicks it 
out. These things are much better done in France than 
in this country. When Englishmen find themselves saddled 
with a rotten Government, they proceed to make excuses 
for it and to explain away its rottenness. The French 
are quicker at the up-take than we are and more intolerant 
of the intolerable. We, on the other hand, are much too 
indulgent to political leaders to whom we have once given 
our confidence and of whom we are therefore reluctant to 
believe evil. Similarly, a singer who has lost all semblance 
of voice is allowed to inflict himself or herself on English 
audiences many years after he or she should have retired, 
for the single reason that such performers were once popular 
favourites. This sticking to the familiar is not an un- 
amiable trait, but when taken advantage of by political 
‘* Careerists,’ who trade on past services, mainly imaginary, 
it becomes disastrous. We recognize that Mr. Lloyd George 
is a dangerous enemy of France. Is it any consolation to 
Frenchmen to hear that he is a far greater danger to 
England ? 
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It is not for us to pass judgment on French statesmen or to 
express partisan views on French affairs. But as the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies—backed by public 
Enter opinion—have effected a change of Ministry 
Monsieur ; ; ; 
Belncaré in Paris, we may be permitted to observe 
that in the judgment of all well-wishers 
of France her new Prime Minister is emphatically the 
right man in the right place at the right time. M. 
Poincaré is one of the very few really eminent European 
statesmen. We use a much-abused word in no conventional 
sense—he is a statesman rather than a politician. He was 
President of the Republic throughout the Great War, 
which gives him a permanent title to fame. Having had 
everything, he wants nothing, and simply takes a burden- 
some office at an anxious moment because he sees his way 
to serving France. Downing Street may be none too pleased 
at the development—Chequers may pull down its blinds— 
Berlin, as we know, is alarmed. M. Poincaré knows this 
country too well to imagine that any ephemeral group 
of Politicians—whose very names will be forgotten to- 
morrow—have any mandate from the British nation to 
quarrel with France for the exclusive benefit of. Germany. 
That has been our Foreign Policy since Mr. Lloyd George 
took it in hand. We confidently look to the new French 
Prime Minister to co-operate with the enlightened public 
opinion of this country in restoring sanity to Anglo-French 
relations. ‘The permanent peace of Europe, in which both 
nations are equally interested, depends, as Viscount Grey 
so clearly acknowledges, as Lord Derby is never tired of 
insisting, as all serious patriots know, on the steadfast 
solidarity of the Entente. Mr. Lloyd George cannot grasp 
this elementary fact. Lord Birkenhead, Lord Curzon, 
Mr. Winston Churchill have never understood the European 
situation, and now never will. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
used to be “‘a good Frenchman ’”’—which we regard as among 
the duties of good Englishmen—but we have no idea as 
to where he stands to-day. The Entente must be saved 
from any wreckers there may be on either side of the 
Channel—it was undeniably Mr. Lloyd George who began 
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all this pinpricking, especially on Reparations. But no 
Frenchman should permit himself to imagine—least of all] 
M. Poincaré—that there is any effective demand among 
any section of the British people that France should be 
squeezed or cajoled into forgoing any of her just claims 
upon the aggressor. Nothing is more odious to Great 
Britain than the knowledge that affairs have been so ordered 
since the Armistice—by Coalition and other Governments 
—that British and French taxpayers are ground in the 
dust in order that German profiteers may escape the proper 
penalties of defeat. Where there is a will there is a way; 
where there is no will there is no way. There has been no 
will “to make Germany pay,” and therefore no way has 
been found. Had the parts been reversed—had Germany 
won the war—a hundred ways would have been found 
to make England and France pay. If M. Poincaré can 
“singer up” the Reparations Commission and convince 
Germany that the Allies mean business, he will be a bene- 
factor to both our countries, besides rendering signal service 
to the cause of peace, which is seriously endangered by 
Coalition tenderness for the “‘ spiritual home ”’ of too many 
of our Ministers or their friends. 


WHILE seeking to do justice to the. Washington Conference, 
we have endeavoured to spare our readers that acute 
disappointment which comes from _ the 
The | ’ failure of cherished hopes. Frankly, we 
Washington ‘ : 
Conundrum ever expected anything substantial from 
its deliberations, because the peculiarities 
of the Constitution of the United States make it almost 
impossible for any Washington ’Government to enter effec: 
tively into serious agreements with foreign Powers. A 
Democratic President takes the trouble to come to Europe 
and forces a League of Nations upon reluctant Allies and 
Associates by the threat that, otherwise, he will break 
up the Peace Conference and decline to sign the Treaty 
which he has been allowed to dictate and to emasculate. 
Forthwith, the Republican Party controlling Congress 
declares war on the Democratic President for ‘‘ the crime” 
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of ‘“‘entangling”’ the United States in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, against which ‘‘a raging, tearing 
propaganda” is forthwith organized from San Francisco 
to New York. The League is denounced throughout the 
United States as “‘a Machiavellian British plot” to ruin 
America for the exclusive benefit of John Bull. Ultimately, 
the President is repudiated by his compatriots ; the Treaty, 
including the Covenant and by virtue of the Covenant, 
is rejected, and the deserted Allies and Associates are left, 
so to speak, “‘ to carry the baby.’ With this monstrosity 
they have been saddled by American eloquence and 
Washington  statecraft. The Republicans subsequently 
capture the White House by record majorities and sweep 
the country bare of their opponents. In his turn, a Republi- 
can President convenes an International Conference—this 
time in the American capital—to which Allies and Associates 
are bidden, for the express purpose of Disarmament and 
the implied purpose of forming some Association of Nations 
which will put the aforesaid League in its proper place. 
The Republican Party profits by the blunders which are 
alleged to have brought its predecessors to grief, and 
astonishes the civilized world by producing an elaborate 
but practical plan of exclusively American authorship, 
wisely concealed from Downing Street until it was publicly 
presented to the Conference by the American State 
Secretary, Mr. Hughes—presumably, in order that hyper- 
suspicious citizens may be afforded no shadow of a pretext 
for insinuating that the project has a sinister foreign origin. 
It is acclaimed as a monument of human wisdom, not only 
by the assembled delegates, but by the Governments and 
journals of two hemispheres. 


RECALLING similar ecstasies on the first appearance of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and remembering 
its subsequent fate, our excitement over 
the prudential policy of President Harding 
and Mr. Hughes was tempered by a doubt 
as to how it might fare when Press enthusiasm abated, the 
plain people of America were taken up with something else, 
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and there arose the inevitable play of Party—in a country 
where the absence of domestic issues makes foreign problems 
the chief bones of contention between the Ins and Outs, 
Naturally the correspondents on “the other side,” upon 
whom the British public relies for its abundant misinforma- 
tion on American affairs, were carried away by the local 
furore. They invariably are. Amorphous cablegrams 
elaborately explained that the problems and_ prospects 
of the Washington Conference differed 7m toto from every- 
thing that had gone before, and that there was no con- 
ceivable analogy whatsoever between President Wilson’s 
efforts abroad and President Harding’s operations at home, 
and that nothing could be inferred detrimental to the 
fate of the Washington programme from what had befallen 
the League and the Treaty in Paris. We had heard all 
this too often before to be convinced, or even impressed. 
We know our facile optimists of old. There are no more 
delusive guides either in the Old World or in the New. They 
have been so consistently wrong for so many years in all 
their prognostications that the law of averages should 
justify them in this instance. We make no prophecy ; we 
do not pretend to know. We prefer to wait and see. But 
we observe that the generous wine of their hopes is beginning 
to be watered by the vinegar of their fears. Those who 
but a few weeks ago gave us to understand that popular 
enthusiasm over the work of the Washington Conference 
was running as a prairie fire from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
now solemnly warn us against anticipating too much. It 
was they who encouraged every extravagant expectation 
and declared that yet another Millennium was at hand. 
Truly, the boomsters on the spot have much to answer 
for, and will have had no small share in engineering yet 
another fiasco, if fiasco there is to be. Obscure observers 
at a distance expected: nothing, in view of many past 
experiences in the eternal struggle between the Executive 
and the Legislature of the United States. Just as the 
Republicans smashed the League and the Treaty in order 
to get into power, those equally keen politicians the Demo- 
crats are preparing to smash the Pacific Pact, with all that 
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depends upon it, with the same laudable object. Human 
nature is much alike in most places. Politicians remain 
true to type everywhere. The end justifies the means 
to the Ins—-also to the Outs. 


Witt history repeat itself? That is what the compara- 
tively small minority of Europeans absorbed in the 

Washington Conference are mournfully 
Will History = asking themselves. Is it impossible for 
ues those who regard themselves as the world’s 

statesmen to settle anything ? Alternatively, 
can any foreign Government make any arrangement 
with the Government of the United States that has any 
prospect of ratification, without which it is a mere scrap 
of paper? Paris first opened European eyes on _ this 
question. Will Washington confirm the lesson? A few 
weeks ago any such apprehensions would have been laughed 
to scorn. The Press of all countries resounded with the 
praises of the great men engaged in making history in 
the American capital. The suggestion that the Democrats 
might repay the Republicans in their own coin by making 
Party capital‘out of foreign entanglements was dismissed 
as a base insinuation against a Party of Idealists, who, 
now that the Irish question had been “‘ settled in accordance 
with American aspirations,’ would be under no temptation 
to “play politics.” All Parties in the United States were 
only too anxious, we were told, to ensure the success 
of the greatest International Conference ever held in 
Washington, and to show the world how much better such 
things are managed by Americans than by the obsolete 
diplomats of the Old World. The latest news concerning 
Conference prospects is less exhilarating to those who, so 
to speak, ‘‘ put their shirts”’ on its achievements. What 
The Times will say or do should there be any miscarriage 
of an enterprise to which it has attached such prodigious 


' importance we tremble to think. Our esteemed contem- 


porary the Spectator would be stirred to the depths of its 
soul if yet another Anglo-American Millennium proved to 
be a mirage. Our optimists should note that. Mr. Frank 
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Simonds (of the New York Tribune), who took the lead 
in hamstringing the League of Nations in the American 
Press, is now on the war-path against the Association of 
Nations about to be signed and sealed, if not delivered, 
in Washington, against which he marshals the same argu- 
ments that proved so destructive to its predecessor, 
Americans, who are more ignorant of international affairs 
than Austrians, and twice as suspicious, are informed that 
the Washington Conference is but a repetition of Versailles, 
with President Harding in President Wilson’s role as the 
victim of astute foreigners. Just as Mr. Wilson was 
“bamboozled ” by Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau, so 
Mr. Harding has been fooled by Mr. Balfour and Baron 
Kato. 


SucnH is the latest legend permeating the political world 

of Washington, and, as we know from much experience, the 

American people—who are intensely dis- 

~ _ trustful of foreigners in general and John 
egen ; ; , 

Bull in particular---will swallow it as a cat 
laps up milk. They are reminded by Mr. Simonds 
that with the approval of the people the Senate refused to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles, and it is predicted that when 
they discover the true inwardness of the Washington 
treaties, popular pressure will likewise prevent the ratifica- 
tion of Mr. Harding’s commitments. The Americans, who, 
be it remembered, are the most credulous because the most 
Press-ridden people on the face of the earth, who were given 
to understand only the other day that their super-states- 
manship was leading Civilization, are now told that “the 
entire work of the Conference”? has been ‘‘a complete 
surrender to England and Japan, and while they have every- 


thing, America has got nothing. They baited the trap’ 


into which Mr. Hughes walked, and the result is that 
America has her hands tied and China is left in a worse 
position than before.” This will come as a complete surprise 
to unsophisticated Englishmen, whose able and amiable 
representative at the Washington Conference—Mr. Balfour 
—was considered to have done especially well because 
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he had occupied a back seat with decorative distinction 
and never attempted ‘‘to make the running,” though when- 
ever he spoke he said exactly the right word at the right 
time in the right way. Now we learn that he was the 
deus ex machina of the affair, and a veritable Machiavelli 
among innocent Americans, incapable of coping with his 
insidious intrigues. Frankly, we find this difficult to believe, 
though we are fully prepared to hear that it and a great 
deal more of the same stuff has been swallowed holus bolus 
by newspaper readers in the United States, who are now 
told that in agreeing to limit the construction of capital 
ships ‘‘ what England really did was simply to agree to stop 
building capital ships, now obsolescent, and to accept no 
restriction on submarines and aeroplanes, the weapons of 
the future.’ Similarly : 


America has agreed not to fortify her own territory, while England and 
Japan are left free to fortify as much as they please. Instead of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance being terminated, it has been enlarged to include the United 
States, which is injurious to American interests. China has been abandoned. 


By such propaganda it is hoped to wipe out the Washington 
treaties, as the Versailles Treaty was wiped out. 


WE are, of course, prepared to_be told by the case-hardened 
optimists of Printing House Square—who almost demanded 
that the world should stop revolving while 
Washington deliberated—that this is all 
moonshine, that ‘‘ all the best information indicates that 
the President has the situation well in hand and is assured 
of a comfortable majority in the Senate, where his Party 
is in control and the Democratic Leader, Mr. Underwood, 
approves the treaties.” It may be so. Many pundits 
assert that it is so. But they completely misled Europe 
as to the attitude of the United States towards the League 
of Nations. We don’t pretend to know, but it is usually 
safe nowadays to assume that any consensus of Press 
opinion is wrong. Many of our contemporaries have lost 
their grip of public affairs since the war and expend them- 
selves in backing bad horses. None of us are infallible, 
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but Mr. Frank Simonds rarely talks through his hat, and 
when he declares that a month ago there were not six 
Senators hostile to the treaties, whereas to-day there are 
thirty, we realize that a serious crisis is at hand. Indeed, 
he asserts that but one more vote is necessary to defeat 
all the Conference commitments, and that in order to help 
the opposition the Chinese—who have provided the im- 
possible element in Washington—will refuse to sign. The 
Morning Post Washington correspondent, in transmitting 
these ‘‘ gloomy forebodings”’ (January 20th), without 
entirely sharing them, quotes the opinion of Republican 
Senators “‘ whose judgment of the action of the Senate 
has never been at fault in recent years.”’ They are none 
too hopeful, and if these experts are again correct the 
Pacific Pact, with the whole Washington Programme, will 
go the way of the Versailles Treaty and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. According to these unerring 
Senators—to whose diagnosis we would earnestly call the 
attention of The Times, which habitually misreads American 
affairs—the Republican Party in the Senate, apart from 
its irreconcilables, who oppose everything, “ will for Party 
and other reasons support the treaties if ¢t is possible (our 
italics); by which they mean if the treaties have the 
approval of the country and the sentiment aroused against 
them is not too formidable to be considered dangerous.” 
These practical politicians declare that ‘the fate of the 
treaties rests not with them, but their opponents, as it 
depends entirely on how many Democratic votes will be cast 
against ratification.” 


It was considered extraordinarily tactful and prudent of 
President Harding to directly associate President Wilson’s 
. Party with the work of the Conference by 

— ~~ making Mr. Underwood a member of the 
American Delegation. Has it disarmed ex- 

President Wilson, or is he biding his time to slay the 
Association of Nations in the Pacific as Mr. Harding slew 
the European League of Nations? Besides being an 
Idealist, Mr. Wilson is a keen politician with a long memory 
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and an implacable desire “‘to get a bit of his own back.” 
If the fate of the Republican Programme depends on him, 
what Life Office would care to insure it ? Mr. Underwood’s 
present position is unenviable—he is losing control of his 
Party in the Senate; more than one colleague is anxious 
to slip into the shoes of a leader regarded somewhat 
askance by virtue of his recent intimacy with the Adminis- 
tration. The Morning Post correspondent thus summarizes 
the position : 


In a word, I regret to say that international affairs are once more to be 
made the football of domestic politics and personal ambition. 


In these peculiar circumstances we have not thought it 
worth while to trouble our readers with any review of the 
recent developments of the Washington Conference, which 
are of no interest whatsoever to the world if the Senate 
is to play its usual réle of Scrapper. As academic topics 
devoid of all reality, the details of Naval Disarmament, 
the preservation of peace in the Pacific, together with pro- 
posals to introduce some semblance of order into the 
Chinese chaos, are a mere weariness of: the flesh. It was 
certainly not worth while holding a great Conference in 
Washington and summoning the world’s experts to thrash 
out settlements predestined to provide footballs for Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 


THE visiting Powers—conspicuously Great Britain, Japan, 
Italy and France—may not mind another fiasco for which 
none of them bear any responsibility. It 
was never “their funeral,” to use a homely 
expression. The proposal for a Disarmament 
Conference was somewhat suddenly and inopportunely 
sprung upon them last spring by the Washington Govern- 
ment, which would take no denial and was most impatient 
in collecting acceptances—so much so that the ordinary 
diplomatic usages were ignored and indeed flouted. It 
was deemed ‘‘ good Republican business” by those who 
are above all “ party politicians’’ and sought some alter- 
native to the rejected League of Nations. All that Foreign 
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Powers did was to accept the invitation and to contribute 
to the success of the Conference by sending distinguished 
statesmen to take part in its deliberations, with instruc. 
tions to accede to every possible American proposition, 
Profiting by the lesson of Paris, and realizing at last that 
any British suggestion is as a red rag to a bull to the 
American masses, Great Britain prepared to play second 
fiddle, and studiously refrained from cumbering the agenda, 
Our modest réle was made possible by the detention of 
Mr. Lloyd George in Europe by his Sinn Fein friends, 
Were he in Washington instead of breaking the crockery 
at Cannes, we might have imagined that he had as usual 
‘*“queered the pitch” by arousing antagonism. But with 
Mr. Balfour as chief British Plenipotentiary any such im- 
putation is absurd. By all accounts he has comported 
himself admirably and won golden opinions all round. 
If yet another International failure is to be registered the 
British conscience is clear, because the British spokesman 
bears no responsibility for the disaster, if disaster it be. 
The contretemps is exclusively attributable to the idio- 
syncrasy of the American Constitution, which is regarded 
with such reverence by Americans that no serious effort 
has been made, or can be made, to bring it up to date and 
make it workable. 


THANKS to this Heaven-born document, it is virtually 
impossible for any foreign Government to make any 
; binding Treaty with the Washington Govern- 
eons ment on any important matter, for the 
referable " ange ) , 
simple reason that it is negotiated with one 
body, viz. the Executive, but has to be approved by a two- 
thirds majority of another body, viz. the Senate, who are 
not privy to the negotiations. As these bodies are tradi- 
tionally jealous and critical of one another, and partisanship 
is stronger in American external than in domestic problems, 
the possibility of agreement is so remote that it is sheer 
waste of time to discuss with the Washington Government 
any matter necessitating a Treaty. Unless some method 
can be devised for making the Senate a party to Treaty 
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negotiations, the world’s statesmen might just as well play 
ping-pong, dominoes or golf as solemnly sit in conclave 
with the representatives of a Government that is constitu- 
tionally unable to deliver the goods. 
Tut National Rewwew has been regarded as “cranky” for 
rejecting the rose-coloured view of Anglo-American relations 
en évidence at the functions of the Pilgrims’ 
Q.E.D. Society, the English-Speaking Union and 
other bodies in the ‘* Blood is thicker than Water ”’ brigade. 
According to these impeccable enthusiasts the United 
States and the British Empire are permanently on the 
verge of being about to fall into cne another’s arms in an 
Anglo-Saxon Alliance which, while exalting right above 
might, will give law to the rest of the world, whether the 
latter wishes it or not. We have never believed in this 
prescription, and decline to swallow the drug. We can 
conceive no more unlikely combination than that of the 
English-Speaking Peoples—indeed, we could imagine the 
Americans in alliance with the Germans, the Russians, or even 
the Japanese, before they become the Allies of the British. 
The Washington fiasco, if fiasco there be, would confirm 
our scepticism. Anglophobia is so rampant in the United 
States that no proposition apparently has a chanee of 
acceptance by the Legislature that is agreed to by Great 
Britain. The League of Nations was notoriously turned 
down mainly because it was believed to be popular in this 
country and advantageous in some unexplained way to 
British interests. We can make allowances for the suspicions 
entertained by a distant Democracy as regards the doings 
of their President in Paris, where they were told “‘ he had 
fallen among thieves.”” But when another President 
assembles another Conference in the uncontaminated 
atmosphere of Washington and presents them with a cut- 
and-dried American Programme—of which no word had 
been whispered in advance—the plain people are again 
told that it is all ‘‘a Machiavellian British trap” for the 
undoing of the United States and that Mr. Balfour has 
bedevilled Mr. Hughes, and such suspicions, we are warned, 
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are not unlikely to wreck the whole business. In other 
words, it is a political and moral impossibility for London 
and Washington to settle anything. Such is the real 
relationship of those English-Speaking Nations on which 
Pilgrims discourse so eloquently and so futilely. Our 
Flapdoodlers should put this in their pipes and smoke it, 
If the President comes to Paris, he walks into ‘a British 
trap”’; if a British statesman goes to Washington, another 
President walks into “‘ another British trap.”” Q.E.D. 


As Irishmen regard Ireland as “the hub of the Universe,” 
and as they command a controlling position on the Press 
; of the world, Irish affairs have always 

Lal al loomed unduly large.’ This has been a mis- 
fortune for Ireland, whose inhabitants have 

never suffered from excessive modesty. Now that she is 
a Free State—substantially an independent nation and in 
a position to discard any remaining shackles—we fear we 
may hear more of her than ever. But we need not feed 
the flood of publicity with any additional rivulet. Most 
Britons are “bored stiff’? with “tribal”? Ireland, which 
they devoutly wish was at the bottom of the sea. Indeed, 
one among recent difficulties has been the impossibility of 
getting them to read anything concerning Ireland. This 
popular aversion afforded the Dope Press an opportu- 
nity for suppressing the truth about Sinn Fein and _ the 
Coalition a pretext for hoisting the white flag. The new 
nation can hardly be said to have made an auspicious 
start when Dail Eireann got to work on “ the Treaty ” with 
Great Britain, which day after day was torn to pieces by 
‘* President > De Valera and his gang, who applied every 
epithet they could think of to the “ negotiators,”’ who were 
treated as ‘ traitors’? who had “sold” Ireland in Downing 
Street. Many insults were levelled at the British, from the 
King downwards, from both sides of the assembly, which 
resembled nothing so much as the famous Kilkenny Cats. 
At one moment it looked as though the out-and-out Repub- 
licans might carry the day and the Treaty be rejected, but 
ultimately the in-and-out Republicans got the upper hand 
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and secured its ratification by the exiguous majority of 
64 to 57. By this time tempers were fairly exacerbated as 
the result of “the dilatory drip of dreary declamation ” 
spread over several weeks, and the Collins Party proceeded 
to eject De Valera from the “ Presidency” by another 


. narrow majority, Mr. Griffith taking his place. Thereupon 


De Valera flung out of the Assembly, vowing vengeance on 
the “ renegades.”’ Subsequently the Southern Irish Parlia- 
ment met—De Valera and Co. absenting themselves—ratified 
the Treaty, and set up the Provisional Government under 
Mr. Michael Collins. It is all rather complicated, and we 
doubt whether British brains are capable of distinguishing 
between the various bodies, past, present and to come— 
too many for one small country. We glibly talk of Sinn 
Fein, Dail Eireann, the Southern Irish Parliament, the 
Provisional Government, the future Dominion Government, 
the All Irish Council, without comprehending their precise 
sphere and functions. Outside the constituted authorities 
are De Valera’s organization, pledged to resist the new 
regime by “‘every means in its power.” Of its operations 
we learn nothing from the English Press, on the pleasing 
assumption that the De Valeraites have been snuffed out. 
Southern Ireland, we are told, is sick to death of strife, and 
only asks to be allowed to settle down and “ get going” 
—the out-and-out Republicans were immeasurably stronger 
in Dail Eireann than among the electors—De Valera may be 
something of a nuisance, but cannot be a serious factor, 
etc., ete. 


ALTHOUGH we loathe every aspect of the Surrender Confer- 
ence, and regard the British signatories of this dishonouring 

document as about on a moral level with 
A siewg Judas Iscariot, we sincerely hope that dis- 
tracted Ireland may turn over a new leaf 
and Irishmen display the sense and moderation vital to the 
success of this hazardous experiment, which have always 
been so painfully lacking in Irish politicians. If De Valera 
has shot his bolt and become an extinct force, so much the 
better for Ireland; but we shan’t do any good by advertising 
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his demise if, as a matter of fact, he is very much alive 
and the Republican Party is as formidable as many compe- 
tent observers aver it to be. The London Press is largely 
written by Irishmen, who live out of Ireland. and know 
nothing of Ireland. It may suit their book to write off 
De Valera and to bury Republicanism, but it will not eluci- 
date the Irish crisis that still confronts us, and may become 
even more acute than it has been. All the emblems of 
British authority are rapidly disappearing—the Royal Irish 
Constabulary are disbanded, the British Army is retiring, 
we are more in the dark than ever as to the actual state 
of the country and the safety of the Loyalists, though we 
gather there is no diminution of disorder now that Ireland 
is being governed according to Irish ideas. Conceivably the 
hatred developing among the tribal Irish may cause a useful 
diversion—the assistance of all who are not Extremists 
may become necessary to the Provisional Government, 
which has received the surrender of Dublin Castle from the 
departing Lord-Lieutenant (who thus terminates a singularly 
inglorious reign). The only encouraging feature in a dubious 
situation is the announcement as we go to press that Ulster 
and the Irish Free State have signed an Agreement, through 
their respective Prime Ministers, covering the boundary 
question, the boycott of Belfast, the Council of Ireland and 
other matters. Should it become effective it would provide 
the first gleam of light that has penetrated St. George’s 
Channel. If the North and South find they can co-operate, 
it would substantially improve the outlook, but we must 
not expect too much from this land of disappointments. 


Can Democracy be protected against Democrats? Is the 
‘community powerless to cope with its politicians ? Are we 
obliged to open our mouths and shut our 
eyes and swallow whatever they give us? 
Such questions are prompted by the con- 
troversy raging around the Geddes’ Report on Expenditure, 
which is still withheld from the country. Few men have 
squandered more public money than Sir Eric Geddes. 
We asked no questions in war. In the mess in which we had 
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been engulfed by political ineptitude and administrative 
incompetence some extravagance may have been necessary, 
though mere extravagance never makes for efficiency. 
The orgy continued after the war in the monumental develop- 
ment of the Ministry of Transport. However, let that 
pass. As a colossal spender Sir Eric may be a heroic saver 
—we hear of prodigious “‘ cuts”’ in various directions. But 
when all are called upon to sacrifice upon the altar of national 
solvency, why do we hear nothing of Ministerial retrench- 
ment ? Why should those who can afford most sacrifice 
nothing ? Ministers are more responsible than others for 
our semi-bankrupt state. They should be eager to set a 
good example, as in New Zealand, where retrenchment 
begins with the highest salaries. An article elsewhere in 
this number on “Our Overpaid Politicians”’ contains 
matter worthy of reflection, some of which may be new to 
our readers. Great Britain pays her Ministers out of all 
proportion to the emoluments of their opposite numbers 
abroad. In the days when we were served by statesmen 
and were a rich country we could afford such luxuries, 
but no one nowadays pretends that we get value for our 
money from politicians who are content to be mere oppor- 
tunists, following whatever they deem to be the line of 
least resistance. We simply cannot afford to indulge them. 
We urge our readers to take up this question and make it 
their own. It is monstrous that men drawing as many 
thousands a year as minor officials draw hundreds should 
run amok among the small fry down to the very teachers 
in the Board Schools before putting themselves in tune 
with the times by scaling down their own salaries to the 
present national means. If they gave such a lead they 
would create an atmosphere favourable to economy ; but 
should they decline all personal sacrifice they will produce 
such ill-feeling when they set to work to impoverish hun- 
dreds and thousands of poorer men that the whole policy 
of Retrenchment may not inconceivably collapse and our 
last state become worse than our first. The last excuse 
for the overpayment of politicians vanished when the 
Government’s Hospitality Fund was instituted. This issue 
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is essentially a taxpayer’s question. All Ministerial salaries 
should be halved until the income tax comes down to 
2s. 6d. in the pound. 


THE political event of the past month that most excited 
British politicians was, needless to say, the desperate duel 

between Mr. Lloyd George and Sir George 
_ Younger, the Chairman of the Unionist Party 

organization, over the palpitating question 
of a General Election. We call it a duel because it was a 
duel, though interested parties are nowadays explaining 
that it was only a “‘ misunderstanding.’’ When the Prime 
Minister departed to the Riviera to spread fresh chaos in 
European affairs, he had decided in favour of a General 
Election in February as being the psychological moment 
for confirming that Personal Dictatorship which weak- 
kneed colleagues have allowed him to establish. An enor- 
mous Secret Fund has been collected for the benefit of 
‘Coalition Liberals,” presumably by the sale of Honours 
to aspiring plutocrats ; and with the complaisance of the 
Conservative Party Mr. Lloyd George confidently counted 
on strengthening his dependents in Parliament to such a 
point that he would gain control of the Unionist organiza- 
tion, which is said to be short of cash because the larger 
subscriptions go to the other wing of the Coalition. Need- 
less to say, his Cipher Cabinet offered no opposition to a 
Dissolution. The moment Mr. Lloyd George had gone 
abroad the Downing Street Press claque was tuned up to 
prepare the country for the impending coup. Although 
Cabinet proceedings are still supposed to be secret, every- 
thing is put in the newspapers that makes propaganda 
for the Prime Minister. -Thus, some journals were enabled 
to state that, with the solitary exception of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, all the Cabinet had been won over to the 
policy of a General Election, of which there was not the 
semblance of a shadow of justification. It was nevertheless 
treated as a foregone conclusion in that portion of the Press 
-in closest touch with the Premier’s Press Bureau. Anyone 
who demurred was treated as an ignoramus. Sunday 
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journalism, as usual, took the lead in this affair. In a few 
more days the Dissolution that was “in the air” would 
have been upon us. Happily, in the nick of time, Sir 
George Younger intervened, and in a series of vigorous and 
trenchant statements not only smashed this discreditable 
intrigue but inflicted on the Prime Minister the greatest 
humiliation he had suffered during the lifetime of the 
Coalition. 


We ventured to suggest at the time that the policy of 
capitulating to Sinn Fein was inspired by nothing more 

statesmanlike than ‘‘ funk ’’—a factor that is 
jae ga all powerful among Politicians. They live 

in a state of perpetual panic about some- 
thing—at one moment it was Germany that terrified them, 
at another the Russian Bolsheviks, or maybe our own 
local Lenins and Trotskys—then they have a turn of 
American funk, of French funk, Indian funk, Egyptian 
funk or Irish funk. They gibber at the thought of Gandhi, 
De Valera or Zagloul. But their outward self-complacency, 
which is worn as a mask for the beguilement of the public, 
is unruffled. Whatever they do is right, especially when 
they are taking ‘‘a header” into the mud. There have 
been many explanations of the Coalition volte-face from 
Hamar Greenwoodism to Michael Collinsism, but we remain 
of our previous opinion, viz. that the real cause of the 
collapse was the fear aroused by the incipient spread of 
outrage from Ireland to England—those ludicrous appre- 
hensions concerning the personal safety of Ministers which 
account for the hitherto unexplained “retirement” of 
Sir Basil Thomson. We are consequently unable to accept 
Mr. Chamberlain’s picturesque narrative of this affair to 
an Edinburgh audience (January 20th), whom he assured 
he believed in the Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land ‘“‘ more profoundly than ever,” adding, ‘‘ At the time 
of the King’s visit to Belfast, Britain had put every soldier 
into Ireland she could spare, and they were inadequate 
to carry the struggle to an end.” Ministers were, indeed, 
maturing plans ‘“‘for raising a hundred thousand more 
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men to carry on the struggle with all the rigour of martial 
law.” Unfortunately, our desperately determined Govern- 
ment, animated, as we now learn, by the single thought 
of suppressing the rebellion, never took the elementary 
steps such a situation demanded, and, as all the world 
knows, carefully refrained from striking at the heads of 
the Terror. It is literally true that the Crown Forces in 
Ireland were never given a fighting chance. We strongly 
suspect that a sufficiency of Coalition Ministers obstructed, 
thereby creating the ultimate impasse. Bear in mind 
that whenever De Valera was arrested he was either 
allowed to “escape”? or was ‘“‘released.’”’ Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is altogether too innocent for the company 
he keeps. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN thus explained the dénouement 
to the people of Edinburgh : 


The Prison On the morrow of the King’s return from Belfast I met 
Yard the Prime Minister in what he calls the Prison Yard—the 
terrace between our two houses—and said to him: “I 


think our countrymen will expect us to follow up in action the words we 
advised His Majesty to say, and that before convulsing our country into 
greater efforts and fresh bloodshed we should make yet another effort 
for peace.” I am glad I did it. We could not preserve the unity of the 
United Kingdom as I would have liked, but we could preserve the unity of the 
Empire and secure the safety of these islands. We could guarantee to Ulster 
that she should be mistress of her own fate. We have done all these things, 


On the contrary, we have done none of them. It passes 
the wit of man—even a Welshman—to dismember the 
United Kingdom and to preserve the unity of the Empire 
—while to tell any British audience that hauling down 
the flag in Ireland, and conceding that country its own 
Army and something like a Navy, and making it in all 
essentials an independent nation, are methods of securing 
“the safety of these islands” and make Ulster “‘ mis- 
tress of her own fate,” is to trifle with words and facts. 
If we are to seek authority for our opinions, the judgment 
of men so impartial as Lord Finlay or Lord Sumner out- 
weighs the interested views of Coalition Politicians defend- 
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ing their own handiwork. As regards the treatment of 
Ulster, the verdict of Lord Carson ranks above that of 
any “gallopers”’ who have betrayed her. The King had 
a passionately loyal reception in Belfast, whose people 
never could suspect that under cover of such a visit and 
such enthusiasm His Majesty’s Ministers would market 
them to Sinn Fein as the result of a casual encounter in 
“the Prison Yard” between Mr. Austen Chamberlain and 
Mr. Lloyd George! For that is how the transaction on 
which the ‘‘ Unionist’ leaders preen themselves appears 
to Ulster. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s inability to see that 
anybody has been “‘ wronged”? by his sudden surrender 
to those whom the Government had publicly stigmatized 
as “‘assassins”’ only proves anew his hopeless want of 
imagination. He should be able to understand that, owing 
his position as he does to the advocacy of principles on 
which the Unionist Party was founded at considerable 
personal sacrifice by his father and the other great men 
of earlier days, the abandonment of the whole Unionist 
creed behind the back of his followers and without even 
the formality of consulting them is one of those episodes 
which no Party could overlook and prosper. If statesmen 
calling themselves Unionists and appealing to Unionists 
had for reasons never yet disclosed come to the conclusion 
that Unionism was impossible and that Separatism was 
the only solution, surely the honourable, honest and manly 
course was to advise His Majesty to summon the Separatist 
Party to power. Lords Birkenhead and Curzon and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain could have made way for a new and 
more natural combination consisting of Mr. Lloyd George 
and his Coalition Liberals with the Independent Liberals 
and the Labour Party. They were the proper people to 
install Sinn Fein in Dublin Castle, while the Carlton Club, 
the Primrose League and everyone affecting to believe in 
the United Kingdom and the British Empire reserved 
themselves for other purposes. No less humiliating than 
their action is the inability of the Unionist Ministers to 
realize their shame. 
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PROFOUNDLY dissatisfied Conservatives who are completely 
“fed up” with the Coalition—which they at last see in 
its true colours, namely as the camouflage 
of a Limehouse Demagogue—would gladly 
follow any of their natural leaders who 
would give them a lead, or themselves a chance. But 
this is the one thing they appear determined not to do, 
and a Leader who won’t lead is no more use than an empty 
sack that cannot stand upright. Pathetic efforts are made 
by various coteries of Conservatives to run one or other 
** Unionist ’’ Minister, but one and all are hopelessly tarred 
with the Lloyd-Georgian brush—they have touched Irish 
pitch. For practical purposes they are defiled. Conserva- 
tives would be only out of the frying-pan into the fire if 
they cast themselves adrift from the Coalition under some 
Politician of proven incapacity to stand up to the Prime 
Minister and who would be itching all the time to get 
his neck back under the yoke. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
has profoundly disappointed all those who hoped that he 
would, at any rate, be an improvement on Mr. Bonar Law. 
His lamentable part in the Surrender Conference and 
his acquiescence in Universal Scuttle make him impossible 
as a Leader of any Britons with red blood in their veins. 
Nor does anyone any longer mention Lord Curzon, who 
for many years was “‘ the rising hope of the stern, unbending 
Tories.”” He has preferred steps in the Peerage to the 
promotion of political principle, and is associated with 
too many betrayals of causes he was pledged to defend 
ever to be trusted again. He is already a Marquis, and 
at his present rate of advancement should in due course 
become a Duke, but he will never again command the respect 
of self-respecting Englishmen. 


Lost 
Leaders 


LorD BIRKENHEAD is another tragic disappointment. He 
might have done anything and could have got anywhere. 
He possesses intellectual equipment of a 
a d very high order—indeed, he is one of the 
most brilliant men of the day. Last year 
he had a golden opportunity, such as comes to few men 
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and never recurs, to achieve greatness and to render national 
service. His temperament and inclinations marked him 
out for the part, while the crisis called loudly to any first- 
class fighting man, quite apart from the political and moral 
issucs. Lord Birkenhead’s whole record suggested that 
he was stanch upon the Irish question; that he would not 
forsake Ulster, to which he owed so much, nor dismember 
the United Kingdom, while his every instinct as a lawyer 
revolted against capitulation to murder. He was, moreover, 
committed up to the hilt against the policy of kow-towing 
to assassination. Suddenly, without a word of warning, he 
hoisted the White Flag and joined Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and Lord Curzon in discarding every rag of raiment they 
had ever worn. But though naked he is not ashamed, 
and now consecrates the eloquence formerly expended on 
denouncing crime and outrage, and its aiders and abetters, 
to vilifying all those who are unable to turn their coats 
in order to hob-nob with the miscreants whom Lord 
Birkenhead has tardily discovered to be “‘ men of honour.” 
If Lord Birkenhead and his ‘‘ Unionist” colleagues have 
been confessedly wrong throughout their public life on 
the whole Irish question, as they would now have us believe, 
they cannot fairly ask, or reasonably expect, any of their 
countrymen under any circumstances to “go nap” on 
their judgment on any political question. If the Repeal 
of the Union be safe and sound, if the dismemberment 
of the United Kingdom be the only possible policy for 
Unionists to pursue, such operations could have been 
effected a generation ago on infinitely better terms 
than to-day, and with immeasurably less detriment to 
British interests and to Irish Loyalists. Lord Birken- 
head has literally lived on Unionism. It was _ his 
raison d’étre; he sits on the Woolsack by virtue of it. — 
He cannot in decency turn round and plead that his 
whole political existence was inspired by error and also 
offer to lead the Conservative Party to fresh woods 
and pastures new. Under such auspices it would be re- 
embogged. 
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OrneER hypothetical leaders have been put forward, only 
to be discarded. Sir Robert Horne, whose political rise 

is generally regarded as having been more 
—. sensational than his calibre warranted, claims 

to be a Disraelian Conservative, though 
so far we have had little evidence of any such faith 
in any act of policy with which he has been associated, 
In any event, he is too hopelessly hypnotized by Mr. 
Lloyd George—to whom he owes everything—to be 
of any use in any independent connection. Whenever 
the Prime Minister whistled he would come to heel. Mr. 
Winston Churchill was at one time favourably thought of 
as a future Conservative leader, but despite his unexpected 
acquisition of affluence he seems to have little stomach for 
political adventure, and is tamely subsiding into being 
Mr. Lloyd George’s deputy in the leadership of Coalition 
Liberals. Front Benchers become paralysed by prolonged 
occupation of the Front Bench. But one in a hundred dare 
plunge into the unknown. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was 
such a one—the present generation are obsessed by office. 
Not so Lord Derby, who has hitherto resisted every blan- 
dishment to join the Coalition and as an independent 
outsider has rendered invaluable service by his sagacious 
comments on the present management of foreign affairs, 
as by his steadfast loyalty to the Entente Mr. Lloyd George 
is bent on‘destroying. Lord Derby occupies a position of 
great importance, not merely on account of his prestige 
in the North of England and his admirable labours in 
Paris, but likewise because he is President of the National 
Unionist Association. He is a man with whom party 
politicians have to reckon—he is deservedly popular with 
all classes. He is a real public servant, but he is handi- 
capped by a certain self-distrustfulness which occasionally 
enables him to be deceived by ‘“* Artful Dodgers ’”’ who 
are animated by anything but his patriotic preoccupations. 
If Lord Derby would completely cut himself adrift from 
the Coalition and abandon contact with Downing Street, 
he might play a decisive part in a democratic Conservative 
revival and probably emerge as Prime Minister. But if 
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he summons Conservatives to continue backing the Coalition 
and regards Mr. Lloyd George as a man with whom he 
and we cannot afford to dispense, we shall all perish in the 
Slough of Despond. 


Ix an hour when Party Politics and Party Politicians are 
in a state of hopeless confusion and the respective rank 
and file hardly know where they are, the 
intelligent public will turn with relief to 
the Duke of Northumberland’s critical survey 
of the situation from the Conservative standpoint. It is 
no advantage to any Party to be in office at the price of 
sacrificing its principles. That is the substance of the 
compact between Mr. Lloyd George in the first place 
with Mr. Bonar Law, and subsequently with Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Lord Curzon. ‘“‘ Unionists”? are allowed 
to occupy a certain number of posts in the Government 
and to exercise a certain amount of patronage provided 
they say “‘ditto”’ to Mr. Lloyd George on all important 
issues and tacitly abandon every cause, principle and 
aspiration with which Conservatism is associated, and in 
deserting which Conservatives cut their own throats as a 
Party. Having shattered the Liberal Party, Mr. Lloyd 
George is now engaged in smashing the Conservative and 
Unionist Party, on the ruins of which he will establish a 
Personal Dictatorship such as his hero Lenin has set up in 
Moscow. Our Prime Minister’s sneaking admiration for 
the Russian Soviet—which he has done everything to 
bolster up—is inspired by his hope of doing likewise in 
this country. Indeed, the Chequers Soviet already in being 
—consisting exclusively of his creatures, who dare not 
say “Bo!” to a goose—is rapidly approximating to the 
Kremlin Camarilla, in which only those are tolerated who 
bow the knee to the Russian Dictator. The mentality 
of the faithful may be gathered from the blasphemous 
idolatry of a prominent Coalition Liberal at the great 
Coalition Liberal meeting (January 21st), which the Press 
was ashamed to report and with which we do not propose 
to sully these pages. Mr. Lloyd George’s Liberal sup- 
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porters boast that he is as good a Liberal as ever, and, 
indeed, “the greatest of living Liberals.” We do not 
contest it for a moment. In truth, it is our case. 


We do not pretend to sit in judgment on the rival claims 
of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George or Commander 

Kenworthy to that title. It is none of ow 
feb business. We have long regarded Mr. Lloyd 
George as an unimpeachable Radical, who 
ever since the Armistice has pursued Radical policies, for 
which the most Radical newspaper in the country, the 
Manchester Guardian, is totally unable to repress its 
enthusiasm. We do not understand why Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Asquith sit on opposite sides of the House of 
Commons, considering that their views are indistinguishable 
on 99 questions out of 100. Their artificial severance is 
another manifestation of the present reign of humbug 
and hypocrisy. Coalition Liberals should either be in 
office with the Wee Frees or together they should act in 
Opposition. Both should be out or both in—not one 
in and the other out. Nothing but paltry individual an- 
tagonism or personal vested interests keep men of the same 
kidney and of kindred souls in opposing camps. We may 
be told this is none of our business—that Liberals know 
what is best for Liberalism—when Liberals should quarrel 
and when make it up. Perhaps. But we are deeply 
concerned with the deplorable effect of this sham fight 
onthe fate and future of the Conservative Party, which— 
simply because Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George have 
quarrelled—is dragged at the heels of “the greatest of 
living Liberals,” or, as we should prefer to call him, “ the 
greatest of living Demagogues,” for no earthly purpose 
except that certain Front Benchers—who have swallowed 
all their labels—may enjoy office without power and may 
distribute a certain proportion of the spoils among their 
friends. Because Mr. Lloyd George has lost the Liberal 
Party machine he must have the use of the Conservative 
Party machine pending the construction of a third machine. 
Coalition during the war may have been necessary, though 
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we are gradually learning that it was a Coalition of Incom- 
petents. For Coalition in peace there is no shadow of 
justification. It is a one-man show in which the other 
Party does not count. For three years the Conservatives 
have consented to be kicked from pillar to post, and to-day 
have nothing to show for their subserviency except the 
very natural contempt of the Coalition Liberals, who 
have raised a vast electioneering fund by the usual methods 
for the express and avowed purpose of capturing Con- 
servative seats. When the dog allows itself to be 
wagged by its tail it cannot reasonably expect the tail 
to respect it. That is the position of Coalition Unionists 
vis-a-vis Coalition Liberals. The former dominate both 
Houses of Parliament—outnumbering the latter in the 
Lords by about 10 to 1 and in the Commons by 3 to 1. 
But Conservatism does not weigh an ounce in Coalition 
Policy either at home or abroad, with the painful results 
staring us in the face from China to Peru. 


In Foreign Affairs Mr. Lloyd George has been allowed to 
run amok—to lose the Peace, as he would have lost the 
a War had he had his own way. He applies 
Hypocrisy” himself with fresh zest to the congenial task 
of running every possible pin into our 
friends, and when these show any resentment his Press 
jackals are turned on to denounce their “‘ unreasonableness ”’ 
or “chauvinism.” He has consistently played the game 
of our enemies everywhere and has revived the odious 
legend of Perfide Albion. He is Sinn Fein in Ireland, while 
the taxpayers of the dis-United Kingdom are literally bled 
white so that Germany may evade making reparation, and 
every few months Downing Street invents some excuse for 
further whittling down our claims, which means increasing 
British burdens. That our Prime Minister is a popular 
hero in Berlin and execrated in Paris speaks for itself. It 
gives us the measure of the influence which the “‘ great, wise 
and eminent ’’ Mandarins of the defunct Unionist Party have 
exercised over Ministerial policy. Their rdle is unspeakably 
ignoble. To those who stifle remonstrance by the parrot 
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cry ‘‘ There is no alternative to Mr. Lloyd George,” we 
reply, ‘‘ There are only too many alternatives, if we are to 
pursue this miserable, malignant Little England policy every. 
where, to be pro-German and anti-French, to plunge our. 
selves in bankruptcy in order that ‘ Britain may pay.’” 
There is Mr. Asquith, who could not make a worse job 
of it than Mr. Lloyd George. There are Sir John Simon, 
Mr. McKenna, Sir Donald Maclean, or Commander Ken- 
worthy—there is even* Mr. Ramsay MacDonald! None of 
these Politicians could do anything like the harm that a 
Coalition does in which the Conservatives pay the piper 
and the Radicals call the tune. We could tolerate an 
open and unabashed Radical Government—or even a Labour 
Government—because we should then at least know where 
we are—rather than the present “ organized hypocrisy,” in 
which Lord Curzon mouths Primrose League sentiments while 
Lord Birkenhead markets Primrose League principles. We 
defy any Government to make a greater mess of India, 
Egypt, the Middle East, the Near East, or the Near West 
than His Majesty’s present Ministers. What is their Naval 
Policy ? their Army Policy ? their Financial Policy ? their 
Economic Policy? their Industrial Policy? their Agri 
cultural Policy? Nobody knows, because they haven't 
got one. The Coalition exists for the single purpose of 
keeping this unfortunate country under the thumb of the 
man who, of all others, is least fitted to exercise despotic 
power. 


It is good news that our Coalitioners are more uneasy than 
they were as to the future of the Chequers Soviet. -The 
; restlessness of the Unionist rank and file— 
a ae their unconcealable disgust at recent develop- 
art’s Move : aha: eer ; 
ments—their growing hostility to the Coali- 

tion generally and particularly to its Chief, are sufficiently 
serious to give pause to the Time Servers who only the 
other day were scheming to sell the Unionist Organization 
lock, stock and barrel, under the euphemism of ‘ Fusion,” 
to Mr. Lloyd George and his plutocratic Combine. The 
Diehard movement has clearly come to stay—it has a big 
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future, because it rests not upon Press propaganda but 
upon a genuine public opinion. It would be good news to 
learn that the Unionist Leaders realized that their position 
as doormats in Downing Street was no longer tenable, but 
it would be still better to hear that Mr. Lloyd George, 
realizing that he could not bamboozle enough Conservatives 
into supporting ‘‘ Coalition”’ policy, had decided to rejoin 
his long-lost Liberal brethren with a view to regaining the 
ascendancy he held in 1914 in “the Army of Progress.” 
Not a few Liberals now following Mr. Asquith are none too 
happy over their prospects of power and patronage. They 
would welcome the returning prodigal as heartily as many 
Conservatives would speed the parting guest. Such a 
transformation would restore what President Harding terms 
“normalcy ’”’ to our public affairs. Instead of the present 
artificial divisions and spurious combinations, Radicals could 
then fight shoulder to shoulder for Radicalism, while Con- 
servatives would be afforded a chance of setting their house 
in order and escaping the odium and the humiliation of 
doing all the things they most hate for the sake of a Leader 
they profoundly distrust. We understand that the Attorney- 
General, Sir Gordon Hewart, has lately interested himself 
in exploring the possibilities of Liberal Reunion—more 
power to his elbow. If he would reunite the scattered 
Progressives—thereby giving Conservatism a chance—he 
would do a better day’s work than he has ever done inside 
the Coalition. 


THE boundless admiration of the Press for our Prime 
Minister is only equalled by his enthusiasm for the Press 
as registered in successive “ Honours ”’ Lists. 
How long newspaper support would survive 
Mr. Lloyd George’s retirement from Downing 
Street and relinquishment of patronage may be an open 
question. The alliance between the giver of all good things 
and their recipients is unimpeachable for the moment. 
There was fresh evidence of their mutual esteem in the New 
Year’s Honours List, in which further newspaper pro- 
prietors figured. Our last number reproduced a. list pub- 


Press 
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lished by the Irish Unionist Alliance of approximately 
fifty names of “gentlemen connected with the Press” 
who have received Honours of one kind or another since 
Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister. As we pointed 
out, ‘it would on the face of it be absurd to suggest that 
all these Honours were granted for Press services to Mr, 
Lloyd George, or, e.g., that such a man as Lord Northcliffe 
would be deflected from whatever he wished to do by 
anything so paltry as a step in the Peerage .. . while 
others have earned their Honours by serving the country 
at least as well as they have served the Coalition,” though 
we reiterated our regret at the flood of Baronetcies, Knight- 
hoods, etc., that is descending upon our profession—to 
some extent sapping its independence and decidedly lowering 
its prestige with the public, who nowadays ask themselves, 
when they read some slobbering glorification of Mr. Lloyd 
George in connection with something he has obviously made 
a mess of, ‘“‘ What does the writer get for this rubbish ?” 
As a matter of fact, it is not the writer as a general rule 
who gets ‘a tip,” but his editor, or more probably his 
proprietor. Ultimately we hope to be able to publish a 
complete and accurate list of all Honours accorded to 
everyone connected with the Press, always making it clear 
that we do not thereby imply that the “recognition” 
is necessarily the reward for any journalistic services to the 
Government, because it is common knowledge that many 
men connected with the Press have rendered valuable 
services otherwise, and that their inclusion in Honours 
Lists is perfectly natural and proper. 


We are grateful to several correspondents for their cor- 
rections, suggestions and additions, with reference to last 
’ month’s list. Thus Colonel Charles Clifford, 
om on C.M.G., received his decoration for com- 
manding a Brigade of Artillery during three 

years of the war. The fact that he happens to be Chairman 
of the Directorate of one of our greatest Northern news- 
papers, the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, is a happy accident. 
His is a real war honour, gained at the Front and not at the 
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Back. This C.M.G. serves to remind us how sparingly 
War Honours were dealt out to those who went and fought 
in the war as compared with those who stayed at home 
and won it with their mouths or their pens. A C.M.G. 
for a2 newspaper proprietor who went on active service— 
a Peerage or Baronetcy if he didn’t. There were other 
errors of omission and commission in our former list. Thus, 
Sir A. F. Robbins, the well-known London correspondent 
of the Birmingham Daily Post, was unaccountably described 
as of the Birmingham Daily Mail, with which he has never 
had any connection. Another correspondent informs us 
that the following should be added to the Press Honours 
List because they have been or are active journalists, viz. 
Mr. Philip Kerr, C.H., who, having wearied of his mis- 
chievous activities in Downing Street, now misdirects 
public opinion in the Daily Chronicle, the most devout of 
“Ephesian ” journals. There are also Sir Arthur Willett, 
formerly Z'imes correspondent in Washington; Sir Harry 
Brittain, a journalist of ubiquitous activities; Sir Maitland 
Park, recently of The Times; and Sir Stanley Reed, of 
the Times of India. Then we have Sir Charles James Jack- 
son, of the News of the World, and Sir David Hughes 
Morgan, the Chairman of the Western Mail. To these 
must be added from the last New Year’s Honours List 
Sir Charles Hyde, the proprietor of the Birmingham Post 
and Birmingham Mail, and Mr. Joseph John Jarvis, director 
of the Financial News and Argus Printing Company, who 
become Baronets, while Mr. Radcliffe, the proprietor of 
the Liverpool Courier and Liverpool Express, becomes a 
Knight. It would be hypocritical on our part to con- 
gratulate any of them, because nowadays it is distinguished 
—as Mr. Rudyard Kipling reminds us afresh—to escape 
“distinction.”” Press Baronets and Knights are becoming 
a drug in the market. 


Now that the Press is ceasing to represent or to inform 
the public, and is becoming but an avenue to hereditary 
“honours”? for newspaper proprietors, the nation needs 
some protection against journalistic manoeuvres and jour- 
VOL. LXXVIII 49 
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nalistic intrigues, which are chiefly dangerous because clan. 
destine. Newspapers can be bought and sold without any of 
p — their readers so much as knowing that any 
the Poblic or change has occurred—the arrangement be 

tween purchaser and vendor not infrequently 
providing for a gradual curve rather than any abrupt trangj- 
tion of opinion. Though always. prating of publicity, most 
operations involving newspaper ownership take the form 
of secret covenants, secretly arrived at. An open purchase 
of a newspaper candidly avowed, such as the recent 
acquisition of the Pall Mall Gazette by Sir John Leigh, 
is as unusual as it is 1efreshing. There are persistent 
rumours as to the vicissitudes of leading British journals, 
circumstantially circulated and as positively denied. Let 
us hope they are inaccurate, but it is an ugly fact that 
there is nothing to prevent some influential British organ 
from becoming the property and the pawn of an Inter- 
national or even a German Jew without any intimation as 
to its fate, either in its own columns or in any other columns 
—‘‘ dog doesn’t eat dog ”’ being a maxim of the profession. 
We have no particular paper in mind at the moment, nor 
any specific International Jew, but there never was a time 
when the Press was more helpless or the International 
Jew more ubiquitous. Newspapers should be compelled 
periodically to disclose their proprietary, including all 
those with any financial “pull” by way of mortgage or 
deferred interest, etc. The biography of Sir Edward Cook 
—one of the ablest and most honoured members of our 
profession—usefully recalls the discreditable transaction 
whereby the Daily News (then edited by Mr. E. T. Cook) 
was, behind the back of its editor and unbeknown to hin, 
carried from the pro-British into the pro-Boer camp during 
the South African War. Cook, by common consent, had 
been the ablest champion of the Imperial cause in the Press. 
To punish him and to help the national enemy, Mr. Lloyd 
George, the pro-Boer leader, engineered a syndicate of 
pro-Boers, thus indicated in E. T. Cook’s diary: ‘“* With 
Mr. Lloyd George, M.P.—who acted for the Syndicate— 
are Lehmann, Cadbury, Leon and others.” Mr. Lloyd 
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George could move as little without ‘‘ the Chosen People ” 
in his pro-Boer days as in his pro-German days. It would 
be interesting to know in how many newspaper transactions 
he has since been involved, directly and indirectly. Foreign 
multimillionaires are reputed to finance important branches 
of the Coalition Press. Against such abuses an innocent 
public have absolutely no redress. 


BELIEVING as we did that Lord Reading owed his ap- 
pointment as Viceroy of India to the personal friendship 
of the Prime Minister rather than to any 
special qualifications for that arduous and 
difficult office, we were unable to share the 
overflowing enthusiasm with which the Press greeted its 
announcement. Lord Reading is an exceedingly able 
man of exceptional legal acumen and_ considerable 
diplomatic skill, But we doubted whether he was 
sufficiently strong for a critical administrative post at a 
time of peculiar stress. However, once the appoint- 
ment was made, nothing could be gained by “ crabbing ”’ 
the man on the spot. We could only hope for the 
best, and so far we have abstained from criticizing his 
Viceroyalty, recognizing as we do that any Viceroy occupies 
an impossible position under a Secretary of State who 
joined forces with his predecessor, Lord Chelmsford, to 
proclaim their declared purpose as being the disturbance of 
that “‘ pathetic contentment ”’ of the Indian masses which 
grieved their sympathetic souls. Lord Reading is intelligent 
enough to learn, and must already have bought much 
painful experience. He evidently cherished the delusion 
that a medieval fanatic such as Gandhi could be talked 
into ‘‘ sweet reasonableness,’ and with the best intentions 
the Viceroy gave the Mahatma those “‘ interviews” of which 
the seditious Press made no little capital and which sedi- 
tionists generally interpreted as indicating that the British 
Raj feared the prophet. Certainly the sequel, possibly the 
consequence, has been disastrous. Gandhi has grown more 
fanatical every month, and under the pretext of preaching 
peaceful persuasion under the garb of “ non-co-operation ” 
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he precipitated bloody riots in the Madras Presidency and 
acute disorder in Bombay as “a counterblast’”’ to the 
Prince of Wales’s visit. The Heir Apparent, as always, has 
had a-personal triumph, delighting everyone with whom he 
comes in actual contact, though many of His Majesty’s 
subjects in all parts of the Empire regret that so priceless 
an asset should be drawn upon for such a purpose at such 
a moment. The Prince has been inconsiderately put in 
a false position in India, against which the Duke of 
Connaught’s previous tour should have warned the 
authorities. The desperate efforts of the disaffected minority 
to boycott the Prince have created an atmosphere which 
has seemingly convinced the Viceroy that, though force 
may be no remedy, feebleness is no policy, and that in such 
a community as India the Government cannot afford to be 
despised, and that there are limits to the sedition that can 
be tolerated even among Bengali lawyers, who of late years 
have been the spoilt darlings of the Administration. Lord 
Reading is talking more robustly than hitherto, and here 
and there is firmer action, but the infamous Gandhi 
remains at large. ‘“‘ Pathetic Contentment” is far to 
seek. The damage done by the Montagu régime may 
be irremediable. We can hardly begin to take stock of 
it until the mischievous author of that fatal phrase 
retires to his own fireside. 


We need hardly say that we heartily sympathize with 
Lord Selborne’s single-minded and strenuous efforts on 
behalf of the reform of the House of Lords; 
but we attach little value to Ministerial 
pledges on this question, because the slippery 
‘eels of the Treasury Bench mean to wriggle out of them. 
The movement, thanks in no small measure to the energy 
and enthusiasm of Lord Selborne, has made substantial 
progress among the Unionist rank and file who appreciate 
the perilous position of this country under the Parliament 
Act, which was passed by the Asquith-Lloyd George 
Government in 1911 with the acquiescence of Mr. Balfour 
and the connivance of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon. 


An Overdue 
Reform 
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But we doubt whether House of Lords Reform has one 
sincere friend in the present Cabinet, and there is every 
reason to believe, despite any private assurances that may 
have been given to credulous deputations in Downing Street, 
that the Government have never meant, and do not now 
mean, business on this question. They will be quite 
content if they can humbug a sufficient number of Unionists 
into inactivity. The Lord Chancellor and Mr. Winston 
Churchill are said to favour the French practice enabling 
Ministers to speak in either House. Lord Birkenhead, who 
left the House of Commons with no little reluctance, 
doubtless visualizes himself stampeding the young bloods 
of the Tory Party in the popular chamber, while Mr. 
Churchill anticipates electrifying the “‘ grave and reverend 
seigniors’’ in “another place.’”? Indeed, they were alleged 
to have drafted the necessary Bill when Mr. Bonar Law 
resigned his Leadership. That is about the extent of their 
reforming zeal, and we shall be prepared to eat not a few 
hats if any serious measure—in Lord Selborne’s sense—is 
produced by the Treasury Bench this year and passed, 
as optimists anticipate. The Radicals and Labourites are 
dead against any reform which would strengthen the Second 
Chamber, while the system of Secret Party Funds makes 
“practical politicians”? generally hostile to any change 
that threatens their chief source of supplies. For thirty 
years House of Lords Reform has been, so to speak, on 
the agenda without being advanced one inch nearer its 
goal. Under the Chequers Camarilla it is probably farther 
off than ever. It will tax all the energy of all the 
enthusiasts for Reform to overcome official obstruction. 


PROBABLY a majority of mankind imagine they can both 
eat their cake and have it. This was conspicuously the 
; case with thoughtless Conservative advo- 
Eating and cates of Woman Suffrage, who supposed 
ing that it merely meant the addition of so man 
One’s Cake erely mean e . O Ny 
women to the electoral register for the benefit 
of male wire-pullers. These wiseacres pooh-poohed the 
possibility of women standing for or sitting in Parliament, 
evidently believing that six to eight million women would 
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be so enamoured of the manner in which men were governing 
the country as to be content to vote like sheep for whatever 
aspiring politician was thrust upon them by the local 
association of males. As usual, the wiseacres were wrong, 
Having gained the right to vote, women speedily acquired 
the right to sit, as had been anticipated before their 
enfranchisement by its opponents, who recognized that 
one step involved the other. Now they sit in the House 
of Commons—Lady Astor as a Unionist, Mrs. Wintringham 
as a Radical. Others will follow and ought to follow suit— 
the Labour Party and the Independent Liberals are adopting 
women candidates in likely constituencies. If Unionists 
were wise they would do likewise, avoiding the blunder 
of driving the ambitious among the able women into other 
Parties. No impartial observer of the last Unionist 
Conference at Liverpool could fail to be struck by the 
spirited and incisive manner in which the various women 
speakers expressed themselves, and there was peculiar force 
as well as wit in Lady Astor’s warning against the “ turning 
down” of women candidates by the Party Associations. 
This was warmly endorsed by Sir George Younger, who 
stated “he had done his best to get certain constituencies 
to accept a lady candidate. One chairman had written to 
him saying that in making such a proposal he had given 
him the shock of his life. It would be a great pity if in the 
next Parliament Lady Astor was left blooming alone as the 
only lady Unionist member.” Sir George Younger therefore 
appealed to influential Unionists to exercise their influence 
on behalf of suitable women candidates. Has there been 
any response to this appeal? How many of our able 
Conservative women have been selected as candidates in 
likely constituencies? Is Lady Cooper the only one ? 


THOSE of our readers who happen to live in the British 
Isles—which we can no longer call the United Kingdom— 
“I Prefer may be less interested in any of the topics 
the Flu” discussed in these pages than in the more 

intimate and pressing problem of Influenza, 
which in some parts of the country is a veritable scourge. 
At this time of year, especially in so variable a winter— 
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bitterly cold one week and “muggy” the next—coughs 
and colds abound. Nowadays every chill, almost every 
ache and pain, is dubbed Influenza, thanks to a sensational 
Press which has done its best to frighten people and is not 
a little responsible for the present panic. Impressionable 
persons read lurid accounts of scores of people dropping 
down unconscious in the streets and being taken away 
to hospital on ambulances, of others who are suddenly 
covered with spots, of victims losing their reason, and the 
rest of the rubbish by which popular organs endeavour to 
keep their enormous, ignorant, clientele interested and 
amused. There is admittedly a considerable amount of ill- 
ness and a certain amount of mortality, especially among 
people over sixty-five. But there is nothing alarming in the 
present epidemic, which, though widespread, is exceedingly 
mild. If we may believe the Ministry of Health, the present 
visitation, which began in November, is at or near its 
zenith and may be expected to abate. It is only dangerous 
to the healthy if neglected. We no longer admire men 
or women who pride themselves on “ carrying on ” despite 
ceaseless sneezing and constant coughing. Not only do 
they endanger their own lives, but they are centres of 
infection and should everywhere be taboo. Bed is the 
one and only remedy for any serious chill, whether we call 
it Influenza or by any other name. What we miss in the 
manifold injunctions to the public as to their treatment is 
a painful absence of serious scientific effort to spare us 
these scourges. There must be some preventive of an 
infection which presumably can only enter the human 
body through the mouth, the nose, the eyes or the ears. 
We know of households that have secured immunity from 
“flu”? by persistently gargling and “ snuffling > Compound 
Glycerine of Thymol (diluted in from two to three parts 
of warm water); but one friend to whom the writer recom- 
mended this sterling preventive replied: ‘Thank you— 
I prefer the flu.” Though we render lip-service to pre- 
vention as being “‘ better than cure,”’ few of us practise it. 


As we go to press comes the distressing news that Pope 
Benedict XV has succumbed to a painful attack of pneu- 
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monia. His death plunges the great Roman Catholic world 
into mourning and evokes tributes of respect for his 

, exalted character from many quarters. Hig 
Benedict XV Papacy coincided with a world crisis that 
would have tested the wisdom of the wisest of all the 
Pontiffs. That Benedict XV was unequal to it is no 
reflection on his capacity or his character. The Vatican is, 
inter alia, a Political Machine, and, moreover, a machine 
manipulated by extraordinarily clever politicians. But 
something more than cleverness was needed to steer straight 
through the Great War. The Vatican, like not a few other 
Governments, had been completely hypnotized by the 
blandishments of Kaiser Wilhelm II. It could not conceive 
the possibility of his being in the wrong—still less of his 
being defeated. Papal policy from 1914-18 was inspired 
by the conviction that the Central Empires must win, 
and that in any event it was more dangerous to offend 
Germany than to annoy Great Britain. The former has 
a long memory, and when victorious is implacable towards 
those who have thwarted her. The latter has a very short 
memory and is liable to forget on which side she fought, 
We can understand how Rome came to misread events, 
but all men, of whatever faith, who wish to see the moral 
forces of our material world reinforced will never cease 
regretting that a Power which could have restrained some 
of the gratuitous horrors that were not justified by any 
military necessity should have elected to remain dumb 
through fear of Imperial Potentates and All-Highest War- 
Lords. It was not thus that the Papacy acquired its supreme 
spiritual authority amid the lesser brutalities of the Middle 
Ages, when mighty warriors trembled before Popes. The 
Papacy probably counts less in international affairs to-day 
than at any period since the Reformation, and, however 
reluctant Roman Catholics may be to face the fact, it is 
due to the predominance of political over religious considera- 
tions at the Holy See. There is every indication that 
this tradition will be continued by the “safe” successor 
to Benedict XV likely to be chosen by the College of 
Cardinals, which unwisely treats the Papacy as an Italian 
preserve. 
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THE FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM 


CONSERVATIVE ideals are no doubt cherished by a very 
large number of people, but they are not at present repre- 
sented by any political party nor by any organized body 
of opinion in this country. Nobody can say what the 
difference between Conservatives and Liberals really is 
because, in fact, there is no fundamental difference ; but it 
is just conceivable that there may be a revival of Conser- 
vatism, and it is, therefore, worth inquiring what its prin- 
ciples were in the past and what chance they have of being 
revived and adopted by a future Conservative Party. 
Before the General Election of 1906 there existed, for 
all practical purposes, only two forms of political faith— 
Radicalism and Conservatism. These creeds assumed vary- 
ing shapes, and their votaries adopted varying aims, 
according to the exigencies of the political situation ; but, 
fundamentally, Radicalism cr Liberalism represented the 
belief that existing institutions of government and of 
society could be altered without danger to almost any 
extent, in order to meet the requirements of a people who 
were becoming more and more progressive and enlightened ; 
while Conservatism represented the belief that it was highly 
dangerous to experiment with those institutions or to 
question their authority, and that it was unwise to rely 
on so-called progress or on the education of the masses, 
since human nature remained very much what it had always 
been. It stood, in a word, for the principle of authority. 
Liberalism, believing firmly in “ progress,” discounted the 
danger of war and advocated the reduction of naval and 
military strength. Conservatism recognized the danger 
and advocated ‘preparation. The former believed that 
Ireland, with its racial and religious differences, could govern 
itself ; the latter did not. The former regarded the British 
Empire as an unwelcome burden; the latter regarded it 
as the chief bulwark of civilization and gloried in an 
Imperial mission. Liberalism believed that the reform of 
social evils could be attained by State action; Conserva- 
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tism believed that those evils could best be assuaged by 
the encouragement of individual enterprise, resource and 
thrift. Liberalism genuinely and whole-heartedly accepted 
the principle of popular sovereignty, that is, that all 
institutions directly derive their power and authority from 
the people, are only valuable in so far as the people desire 
them, and that there is a virtue in the people (whatever 
that term may exactly mean) which renders any desire 
expressed by the majority of the nation inherently right 
and wise; Conservatism, on the other hand, if it no 
longer cherished the belief in the divine right of kings, at 
any rate declined to acknowledge the divine right of the 
people, and considered that an “‘ unfettered democracy ” 
represented quite as great a danger to public liberty as an 
unfettered monarchy, an unfettered aristocracy or an 
unfettered Church. 

In 1906 a new Party appeared on the scene in the shape 
of the Labour Party. This differed from the other two in 
regarding existing institutions of government and society 
as the means whereby the vested interests of a capitalistic 
society were protected, and its aim was either to overthrow 
these institutions or to capture and adapt them for the 
benefit of the workers, who, in their eyes, were the nation. 
Its members were the nominees of a more or less revolu- 
tionary caucus, which had captured the trade unions, and 
it differed from all other parties in the past in being pro- 
fessedly representative of a class. In order to represent 
that class it had to make the workers ‘‘ class-conscious,” 
or, in other words, to stir up class hatred, and it therefore 
naturally attracted to itself all the subversive elements 
of society whose design was destruction, and on _ these 
elements it has ever since relied for support. It has 
never reached any agreement in regard to any definite 
constructive aim, nor can it do so, owing to the hetero- 
geneous elements which compose it. It is, therefore, merely 
a destructive and revolutionary force. 

Throughout the latter part of the nineteenth century 
the two great Parties had vied with one another in the 
effort to capture the working man’s vote, and each had, 
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at different times, extended the franchise in order to do it ; 
the Conservative Party, contrary to its professed principles, 
in order to capture ‘‘ the Tory democracy.” The Liberals 
should have been more successful at this game tlian their 
opponents. They claimed to be the “popular” Party ; 
in theory they stood for progress, for social reform, against 
the forces of privilege, of caste and of wealth; but, for 
reasons into which we need not now inquire, their success 
was only partial; they remained representative rather of 
the middle than of the working class. After 1906, however, 
the Liberal Party made a great effort to capture the working- 
class vote and to “dish” the Conservatives completely. 
In the Budget of 1909-10 they threw over all their past 
traditions and embarked on a policy which was frankly 
designed, first to cripple one of the most powerful elements 
in their opponents’ Party, the landowners, and, secondly, 
to provide a case for depriving the House of Lords of all 
real power. A certain form of property was attacked as 
being the result either of unlawful acquisition in ancient 
times or of acquisition under conditions which no longer 
held good, or because its ownership was not in the public 
interest, and the reasons given for attacking it were the 
usual stock arguments of Socialism. It is obvious that 
such arguments can be applied—and, indeed, in some cases 
with far more apparent force—to other forms of property 
than land, and this campaign thus struck the severest blow 
ever inflicted on the principle of private ownership of 
property in this country. Its object was to secure the 
support of revolutionary Labour. Previous to this an even 
more indefensible measure had been introduced with the 
same object, in the shape of the Trades Disputes Act, which 
had placed trade unions above the law and legalized methods 
of intimidation, thus violating not only the elementary 
principle of equality before the law, but also the rights and 
liberties of the working classes. Further steps in the 
attempt to secure the support of Labour were non-con- 
tributory old age pensions and insurance. 

Strange as it may seem, this prostitution of Liberalism 
was a complete failure. In seven years the overwhelming 
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majority of 1906 had disappeared altogether, and the 
Unionist Party had become numerically stronger than the 
Liberal, which was only kept in power by the votes of the 
Trish Nationalists and of the Labour Party. But not only 
had the Liberals failed from the purely party point of view, 
they had brought the country to the verge of disaster, 
Towards the end of the summer of 1914 civil war was 
imminent in Ireland, and was only prevented by the out- 
break of the World War, for which the country, owing 
entirely to the weakness and blindness of the Government, 
was totally unprepared. 

The period from 1906 to 1914 marks the decay and 
death of Liberalism. The bastard form of that political 
faith which is still professed by so-called Liberals represents 
no living or real issue. It died because it represented 
something that was necessarily ephemeral. Its strength 
had lain in its claim to represent the workers, in its willing- 
ness to go further and further towards “the left” in 
appeasing discontent and unrest. But with the rise of the 
Labour Party its thunder was stolen. It had gone as far 
as it could go. It had violated the rights of property and 
the liberties of the subject, had altered the Constitution, 
had spent vast sums on schemes. which it would previously 
have condemned as Socialistic, had light-heartedly placed 
Ireland in a position which must lead to civil war, and 
had, through its delusions as to peace and progress, left 
the Army too weak for the requirements of a war which 
military experts had foreseen for years. It had, therefore, 
gone beyond the extreme limits of Radicalism and had 
failed. It could then, and can now, go no further towards 
“the left.” It was, and is, bankrupt; and this result was 
inevitable because it had been founded on a delusion, on 
a fundamentally false view of democracy and of the pro- 
gress which democracy is supposed to exemplify, and of 
human nature. Every one of its prognostications had been 
falsified. It had alienated Labour by its social reforms, 
instead of attracting it; its ideals of self-government for 
Ireland were proved illusory, and its conceptions of universal 
peace were an idle drcam. 
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And now, what of the Unionist Party? Its record 
during those eventful pre-war years can hardly be regarded 
with enthusiasm. ‘The House of Lords, instead of fighting 


- toa finish on the Trades Disputes Bill, passed it, and elected 


to ride for a fall on the 1909 Budget. However justifiable 
its rejection of the Budget may have been, it did not provide 
so good a ground for fighting; but, having elected to 
fight, nothing could justify its subsequent surrender over 
the Parliament Act. Added to this, the Party’s advoeacy 
of national preparation for war was lamentably half-hearted. 
It too had failed, not because its principles were unsound, 
but because it lacked the courage to uphold them. 

Then came the war and the formation of the Coalition, 
and soon afterwards the Conservative Party proceeded to 
commit suicide for no discoverable rhyme or reason. It 
acquiesced without a murmur in the Franchise Bill of 1917, 
which doubled the electorate, although there was no public 
demand for any such measure and it was utterly opposed 
to every principle of Conservatism. But even if it can be 
said to have survived this event, the successive stages in 
its suicide followed rapidly upon one another after the 
Armistice. It assented to the inauguration of a system 
of State Socialism, to unexampled Government extrava- 
gance, to wild promises which could never be fulfilled, to 
continued surrenders to the demands of powerful trade 
unions dominated by a caucus of Revolutionaries, to a 
compact with the Russian Soviet, to a foreign policy which 
offended our Allies, which changed from day to day, and 
which seemed to serve no British interest, to a policy in 
India and Egypt in which no Conservative believes, and, 
last but not least, to a Treaty with a band of terrorist 
conspirators who had established a Republican Government 
in Ireland. 

At the present moment Liberalism and Conservatism 
are alike dead. The parties which call themselves by 
those names have no fixed principles of any sort or kind ; 
there are no fundamental differencés which divide them 
on any subject; they are merely living from hand to mouth, 
seeking only to retain power. 
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The question is, “ What will happen next?” One 
thing is certain: there is no future for Liberalism, because 
it has reached a cul-de-sac. It can, of course, form an 
alliance with Labour, but in that case it will merely become 
a Wing of the Socialist Party. Mr. Asquith still claims to 
uphold the standard of that defunct creed, but his party 
is discredited. What little influence it possesses is due to 
its destructive criticism of the Government’s administra- 
tion, but it does not hold any views which are radically 
different from those of the Coalition, though, for the matter 
of that, nobody can say what the views of the Coalition 
are, for they vary from day to day, and there is no aspect 
of their policy which has not undergone the most kaleido- 
scopic changes. The fact is that Party warfare has never 
been such a sham fight as it is now. The only parties which 
retain any beliefs or principles are the Labour Party and 
that small band of Unionists designated the “ Die-hards,” 
The Coalition is little more than an inert mass in the hands 
of the Party machine, which is manipulated by a past- 
master in the art, who has established a virtual autocracy 
by his personal ascendancy over the Cabinet, by filling 
the public departments with his own nominees, and by 
his control over a Press which has been purchased by the 
sale of honours. The Coalition is not a party representing 
any definite views of its own. It is, simply the Prime 
Minister’s Party. The question now arises, ‘‘ What object 
has the Prime Minister in view ?” 

The answer is, ‘ Precisely the same object as he has 
always had in view—to keep in power and continue a fas- 
cinating series of experiments in government.” When 
Mr. Wells visited Lenin, the latter informed him that if he 
found the present system of government in Russia to be a 
failure, he would go on to try other experiments until he 
had found something that would succeed. This very much 
resembles Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude. There are no fixed 
principles on which success depends. The art of governing 
consists in adjusting the limelight, in manipulating public 
opinion, in controlling the Press, in Parliamentary manceu- 
vring—in fact, in everything which is comprised in the term 
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“ political strategy.”’ Before the war a most interesting ex- 
periment attracted him, namely that of enriching the poorer 
classes by ‘“‘ robbing the hen-rcosts ”’ of the wealthier, and 
especially of the landowners. Fortunately for him, the war 
intervened before the disastrous results of this policy could be 
fully realized. Being by far the most powerful personality in 
the Cabinet, he was naturally regarded as the only possible 
successor to Mr. Asquith, and his vitality, energy and force 
of character earned him the confidence of the public and 
served to cover a multitude of sins. In war-time his 
experiments were necessarily limited to some extent; but 
the unique opportunity presented of experimenting in 
strategy afforded a temptation too strong to resist, and he 
almost succeeded in wrecking the military policy of the 
Entente by his advocacy of a policy of diversions in dis- 
tant theatres of war, and by his refusal to bring back any 
troops from those theatres to France, the result being the 
defeat of the British Army in March 1918. 

Now let us turn to the period following the Armistice. 
The complexity of the situation with which the Government 
had to deal could hardly have been greater, but at least 
it might have formed some approximately accurate idea of 
the problems with which it was dealing. Statesmanship 
consists, first, in correctly appreciating a situation, and, 
secondly, in the measures taken to deal with it. How did 
Mr. Lloyd George appreciate it? As a field for experiments 
on a more magnificent scale than he had ever attempted 
before, in which history, political economy and common 
sense were all thrown to the winds. He imagined that an 
era of unexampled prosperity was about to dawn, and 
proceeded to promise better conditions of life for all, 
better houses, the settlement of ex-soldiers on the land, 
an improved transport system, State endowment of agri- 
culture, the reconstruction of Great Britain. All this was 
to be brought about by the erection of vast Government 
departments at immense cost. By promising the Millennium 
through the beneficence of the State, he effectually en- 
couraged the natural lassitude resulting from the war and 
discouraged private enterprise. Instead of reducing taxa- 
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tion, which was the only road to prosperity, he increased | the 
it, thereby directly hampering industry and creating unem. | vit! 
ployment. He was confronted with a menacing economic | The 
situation caused by the war and by heavy taxation, and | win 
which was deliberately aggravated by the revolutionary | asr 
section of Labour. He rendered it still more menacing by | The 
his policy; while his repeated surrenders to Labour -agi- | jt i 
tators and his total failure to warn the working man of the | ren 
malign influences which were exploiting him not only | act 
ensured the total collapse of his policy, but caused the | 
greatest industrial crisis this country has ever seen. Min- | can 
isters now claim that, thanks to their policy, the Labour | pub 
extremists are discredited and that the working man has {| of ¢ 
learned the folly of the course he has pursued. Nothing | one 
could be further from the truth. Those working men | whi 
who have become imbued with the doctrine that Capital | The 
is their one and only enemy, remain of that belief, and, | kil 
however embittered they may be with their own leaders } nat) 
for their lack of skill, are still bitterer against the Government | esta 
for having outdone them. As for the great mass of workers, | Str¢ 
who know in their hearts how futile is the policy pursued ' 
during the last few years by the leaders of organized Labour, ]| aim 
and who long for a new system and new leaders, they can | che; 
have nothing but contempt for a Government which en: {| and 
couraged those leaders by giving way to their demands } pe | 
when there was no justification for them, which truckled | sty; 
to them and flattered them and never exposed them, and | ox 
thus brought upon Labour that catastrophe from which it ] pot] 
is now suffering. It is not the function of government | ynp 
“to give people enough rope to hang themselves by” if | pub 
it involves hanging multitudes of other people as well. out 

The Prime Minister’s conception of his office is that of 
the manager of a music-hall who produces that popular } ang 
form of entertainment known as a “revue.”? The Govern- | gent 


ment’s ‘‘revue”? was entitled “The New Heaven and ]| gy} 
Earth,” and it consisted: of various turns or “stunts.” | Roh 
There was the Education stunt, the Agricultural stunt, | cay 
the Housing stunt, the Transport stunt. When it was | orin 
realized that all these schemes cost money and were, | reh, 
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therefore, intensely unpopular, they were dropped and, 
with a flourish of trumpets, an Economy stunt was started. 
The beauty of this is obvious. It is a case of “‘ Heads I 
win, tails you lose”’;° it enables the Government to take 
as much credit for the failure of their policy as for its success. 
The most striking instance of this is Ireland, where, finding 
it irksome to suppress a dangerous conspiracy, they sur- 
rendered to it and announced that the surrender was an 
act of supreme statesmanship ! 

But let there be no mistake about it. The man who 
can do all this, and yet retain the confidence of the 
public, is a genius. His may not be a very high form 
of genius, its results may be demoralizing and ruinous, but 
one cannot help having that kind of admiration for it 
which all supreme cleverness, however exercised, evokes. 
The secrets of its success are the power of personality, the 
skilful use of patronage, infinite knowledge of human 
nature, and that extraordinary system which has been 
established for controlling public opinion from Downing 
Street. 

The story of his past success is the key to his present 
aims. He possesses immense power and a well filled Party 
chest. He will use these to keep the Coalition together 
and to pursue the same course as in the past, which may 
be described as government by means of well advertised 
stunts or experiments. All the recent alarums and 
excursions and speeches are simply due to the fact that 
both Wings of the Coalition realize that they are intensely 
unpopular in the country and are trying to induce the 
public to grant them a new lease of power by holding 
out hopes of a fresh series of ‘‘stunts.” 

Liberalism has done its work in dissolving, weakening 
and undermining all the foundations of government by 
sentiments which it mistakes for principles, and by phrases 
such as Self-determination, Liberty or Democracy. 
Rebellion is not “‘as the sin of witchcraft”? providing it 
can be shown that the rebels entertain ‘‘ national aspirations,” 
crime is not crime if it be done in the name of liberty. A 
tebel and a murderer is an “honourable gentleman” 
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because he proclaimed war on his Sovereign before shooting 
the King’s servants in the back. And the logical outcome 
of this doctrine is not only that the public mind becomes 
utterly confused as to right and wrong, but that might 
becomes right. Because a gang of conspirators has usurped 
power in Ireland and terrorized its population into supporting 
it, the government of that country is placed in its hands, 

In India this Liberal principle of Self-determination 
is responsible for a policy whereby the masses of India 
are to be “roused from their pathetic contentment.” 
Nothing so insane nor so callously wicked as this forcing 
of democracy upon a people who have never asked for it 
or desired it, and who will only be miserable when they 
get it, has been seen since the forcible conversion of the 
New World by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century. In 
Egypt the same principle is reaping the same disastrous 
results. We are trying to discover an impossible middle 
course, consisting in the partial occupation of the country 
by British troops in order to secure the Suez Canal, while 
surrendering the government of the country to Egyptians, 
And both in India and Egypt failure is inevitable because, 
as in Ireland, the movement for independence is based 
on a deep-seated hatred of the British Empire and a fixed 
determination to overthrow it. And the Nationalists of 
Egypt are not content with the independence of their own 
country, but demand the Sudan as well, just as the 
Nationalists of India are striving to make East Africa an 
Indian Colony. And all these Movements are part of a 
much greater world-wide Movement which has its centre 
in Moscow and is, in fact, the Revolutionary Government 
of the World. And all the disruptive forces throughout 
Europe, backed up by sentimental Liberals who have 
never been able to see more than an inch in front of their 
noses, are clamouring for the recognition of this Government, 
in order that its power may be firmly established and 
that it may obtain the wherewithal to sow the seeds of 
revolution throughout the world. And Germany, which 
ruined Russia with the express purpose of subsequently 
exploiting her, is now going to be encouraged to do s0. 
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And we are asked to believe that this is the only means 
of reconstructing Europe and is a perfectly safe policy, 
providing the gang of criminal fanatics in Moscow promise 
to cease from their intrigues against the Capitalist Powers, 
although Lenin has solemnly assured the Russian people 
that his primary aim is still what it has always been—the 
ruin of Capitalist countries. 

The Liberal conception of democracy has had an equally 
disastrous effect upon Parliamentary Government in this 
country. The continual extension of the franchise has 
resulted in a situation where the numbers of the electorate 
have become so large and their interests consequently so 
diverse, that the old machinery whereby constituencies 
were once more or less masters of their own fate has dis- 
appeared. Politics has become a very complicated business, 
presided over by experts who are the servants of the Central 
Liberal or Conservative Offices, which select candidates, 
prescribe the policy which they must pursue, and provide 
the money and the Press support which they require. 
The Party machine is everything, the individual is com- 
paratively unimportant, and both he and his constituency 
are deprived of any real freedom. In Parliament the 
machine is all-powerful, and the Government by its control 
of the Press, by its sale of honours and its power of patronage, 
has succeeded in robbing Parliament of its independence 
and vesting almost supreme power in the hands of the 
Cabinet. Democracy with us is simply following the same 
course as it followed all through history, and we are returning 
by the same old stages to autocracy or oligarchy. 

If we look beyond the paltry party game to the realities 
which lie behind it, it is surely clear that there are two 
great currents which are swaying men’s minds and urging 
them in contrary directions. One is that current which 
is steadily breaking up the foundations of government, 
sweeping away landmarks, undermining principles. It takes 
different shapes, and its votaries are many and various, 
from the Red Revolutionary down through all the stages 
of Socialism and Radicalism to the sentimentalist who 
mouths phrases about Self-determination, Liberty, Democ- 
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racy, or the spirit of the age, and to the opportunist who hag 
brought himself to believe that there is no such thing as 
right or wrong, black or white, so long as you can find a 
formula which will make them appear something else 
than they are. In this work of disintegration the Coalition 
is labouring with far greater effect than the extremists of 
Labour, and the Prime Minister is an infinitely better 
leveller than any Socialist leader. He always goes to the 
root of the matter. He knows well enough that to destroy 
public faith in any institution or principle you must first 
confuse the public mind in regard to the object in question 
and then throw ridicule upon it. Two remarkable instances 
of this have recently been seen. In his speech on the 
Irish Agreement in the House of Commons he uttered an 
elaborate vindication of rebellion, based upon a strangely 
muddled view of history, and drew therefrom the moral 
that not only was British Parliamentary Government based 
upon the fruits of rebellion, but that it was absurd to make 
a fuss about a Treaty with people whose only offence was 
such a venial one. The effect of this speech in India and 
Egypt may be imagined. Again, at Cannes, he asked what 
could be more absurd than to object to having dealings 
with Lenin and Trotsky? Did we decline to negotiate 
with Turkey because she massacred Armenians? Just 
look at the argument! Because an Oriental and semi- 
barbarous Government ill-treated its subjects, there is, 
therefore, no difference between it and a gang of blood- 
stained criminals who by violence and rapine captured the 
machinery of government in Russia, slaughtered in cold 
blood the whole Royal Family, exterminated the intellectual 
and professional classes, defied every law human and 
divine, and proclaimed its inveterate hostility to every 
civilized country. Childish as such reasoning is, it will 
go down with the public and form another precedent for 
condoning rebellion and assassination. And yet some people 
prefer Mr. Lloyd George to the Labour Party. Why? 
The advent of the Labour Party, to power would indeed be 
a boon ; it would rally all the opposing elements ; it would 
show the danger of the course we are pursuing. It is 
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infinitely better to stand an open siege from your enemies than 
to see the defences surrendered one by one by the garrison. 
And there is too much reason to fear that there are influences 
behind the Coalition wielding the power of the purse who 
are swaying foreign policy for their own ends—influences 
which are anti-French, anti-Polish, anti-Turkish; pro- 
Greek, pro-German, pro-Jew, and pro-Soviet. Nor is this 
surprising, for we know what the influence exercised by 
our enemies over the policy of this country was in pre- 
war days. 

But the other current, which is setting in the opposite 
direction, is the current of Conservatism, cohesion and 
reconstruction, which recognizes the deadly peril in which 
the Empire stands, which knows that already a blow has 
been dealt in Ireland under which the whole Imperial edifice 
is shaking, and can only be saved by such courage and 
firmness as it sees nowhere in the powers that be. It sees 
new and unnecessary burdens, in the shape of Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, heaped upon our backs, while, with 
a true sense of logic, we pursue in Egypt and India the 
same policy of surrender which has led to disaster in Ireland. 
And, although, on the admission of the Government, we 
had not enough troops to restore order even in that island, 
we are further drastically reducing our military strength, 
a policy to which it seems incredible that the General Staff 
can have consented. It sees a wonderful opportunity. being 
wasted, in the present situation in the Labour world, of 
securing co-operation between Labour and Capital by 
Associations of Employers and Employed, with the same 
benefits to the latter as have been secured by trade unions 
in the past. It has seen the opportunities for effecting 
a really strong combination of Western Powers, to secure 
the peace of the world, thrown away for the sake of a sham 
League of Nations and for objects which serve no British 
interest. But, above all, it sees in a revival of Conservatism 
the only defence for that principle of authority which, 
whether it resides in the Monarchy, in the Constitution, 
or in Society, is being everywhere attacked and undermined 
from without and betrayed from within by those who 
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represent it. This Movement, if it is only represented by 
few in Parliament, is becoming more and more powerful 
in the country and is only asking for a lead. And the 
leaders of the Unionist Party are too blind to see it, and 
by their Irish policy have probably lost their chance of 
directing it. It is to be hoped that all those who have 
the insight to see things as they are and refuse to be bemused 
any longer by political catchwords will have the strength 
to make their weight felt in every Unionist Association 
throughout the country. On their steadfast adherence to 
Conservative principles, which after all only mean the courage 
to face facts and to tell the truth about them, rests the 
only hope of rescue from that dry rot of opportunism which 
is degrading public life, demoralizing the nation and 
disrupting the Empire. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 


OUR OVERPAID POLITICIANS 


UNLESS rumour is very far wrong, among ‘the battle-cries 
which our astonishing Coalition politicians intend to raise 
when they precipitate a General Election is that of retrench- 
ment on a startling scale, provided the country will give 
them a new lease of life. They hope, in fact, that by 
vaguely promising reductions in, the vast expenditure of 
the Education Department and by mercilessly cutting 
down the armed forces of the Crown, on which the security 
of this country and of the Empire depends, they may 
obtain five years’ longer enjoyment of their jobs. They 
will hold out visions of a new Golden Age which will, of 
course, be realized if they are given yet another blank 
cheque, and if France will only wipe out her Army and her 
Navy and accept bankruptcy, to let Germany off. The 
object of this article is not to deal with their fantastic 
foreign policy so much as to remind them that if this 
enthusiasm for economy is real—and not simulated, like their 
enthusiasm for “ making Germany pay” in the Election of 
December 1918—it will begin its work at once, and at 
the top. Example is better than precept, and it is certainly 
much better than a new sheaf of promises. No class in 
England is more notoriously overpaid than our politicians. 
No Government in the world is so expensive as that of 
what used to be the United Kingdom, until the Union was 
destroyed by Mr. Lloyd George and his “‘ Unionist ” accom- 
plices. 

Before the war, when this country was relatively wealthy 
and prosperous and taxation had not been carried to its 
present appalling figures, there might be something to be said 
for paying Ministers on a lordly scale. The idea was that 
by such ample remuneration perfect disinterestedness and 
abstention from all financial speculations with a political 
character would be attained. The Marconi Affair and 
the backstairs inquiry into that dismal business proved 
that such disinterestedness had not, in fact, been secured. 
So that the large salaries had been paid without satisfactory 
result. To-day the financial position has been transformed. 
Where in 1913-14 we spent £197,000,000, our rulers are now 
spending for us £1,216,000,000. They are taking £6 from 
the public for every £1 which they took before the war. 
Not content with this performance, they have encouraged 
or forced the local authorities to embark on an orgy of 
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extravagance which has trebled the local rates, so that 
here again £3 is taken from the public for every £1 levied 
before the war. There is no State except Bolshevist and 
bankrupt Russia which shows such a record of reckless folly, 

Since the war there has been no sign of any real intention 
on the part of the Government to effect economies at the 
top. It attempted to retain the huge, expensive and waste- 
ful Munitions Department and was only defeated in that 
purpose by the pressure of public opinion. It created 
another costly and quite unnecessary department in the 
Ministry of Transport, which it was forced by an irresistible 
outcry to abolish, or at least to camouflage. In 1920 it 
set a Select Committee to work with the intention of 
securing not a decrease but an increase in the salaries of 
Ministers. The Committee’s report did not altogether fulfil 
Ministers’ hopes. It stated that it did not feel “ this is 
a suitable time to recommend, by a general increase is 
Ministers’ remuneration, a large addition to the total amount 
of money allocated for the payment of Ministers.’”’ The 
public was heartily in accord with that remark. It would 
go much farther and say that this is the proper time to 
carry out an immediate and drastic reduction in Ministers’ 
salaries. It would apply to those salaries the test which 
another Committee urged should be applied to all branches 
and items of expenditure, that ‘‘ we simply cannot afford” 
them. 

The United States is a country much richer than this, 
with immense resources, a relatively small Debt, representing 
only 8:4 per cent. of the national wealth, as compared 
with our Debt, which at the close of the war was placed by 
a good American financial authority at 44 per cent. of 
the British national wealth, and an expenditure per head 
of the population which is considerably less than half ours. 
It is, moreover, a country in which the scale of living is 
markedly higher than it is here. Yet the United States 
does not find it necessary to pay American politicians 
salaries on the British scale. The administration of the 
country is carried on by a President, to whom there is 
no real analogy here, who receives £20,000 a year, and 
eleven Secretaries, answering to our Ministers, each of 
whom receives £2,000 a year, against our Ministerial salaries, 
most of which are now fixed on a basis of £5,000 a year. 
The United States, it is true, has no India and no Oversea 
Dominions, though it has colonial possessions in Porto 
Rico, the Sandwich Islands and the Philippines. Making 
all allowance for this, if our administration were conducted 
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on American lines, we should be able to carry on with 
thirteen or fourteen Ministers instead of the twenty-three 
who figure on the national pay-list to-day. One of the worst 
troubles of this country is that at the present moment it 
is overadministered and overofficialled. 

Since the beginning of the war the number of our Ministers 
and their emoluments have been increased. A new paid 
ost has been created in the Lord Privy Seal, an office 
previously held without salary, but now remunerated at the 
rate of £5,000 a year. The object of this innovation is to 
enable the Prime Minister to get rid of much of his proper 
work in the House of Commons, and to gad about meddling 
in other directions, as in diplomacy, where his intervention 
has been almost uniformly mischievous to national interests. 
It is mainly to this new system that we owe the unceasing 
Conferences at agreeable resorts, where nothing is settled, 
but Europe is kept in a state of perpetual uncertainty and 
unrest. A new Ministry of Labour has been created with 
a salary of £2,000 for the Minister and a department behind 
him whose expenditure has attracted just and severe 
comment from a Parliamentary Committee. A new Air 
Secretary has been appointed with a salary of £3,000, 
and a new Minister of Pensions with a salary of £2,000. 
Among the smaller fry there are four new Parliamentary 
Secretaries, receiving £1,500 or £1,200 for Labour, Transport, 
Pensions and Mines. Going further down in the ranks of 
the Civil Service, there are now about 80,000 more officials 
than there were in 1914, all paid by the taxpayer, all costing 
large amounts, all busy inventing new duties to justify 
their existence and render themselves indispensable, while 
these new duties in turn involve fresh burdens for an exas- 
perated and exhausted public. 

Any board of directors which had brought the business 
under their control to the conditions in which the United 
Kingdom finds itself would be required to cut down their 
own salaries. In the old days before the Government 
Hospitality Fund existed, provided by the taxpayer, 
Ministers had no doubt often to do some entertaining in 
the public interest. How far that Fund has relieved them 
is not perfectly clear. The Permanent Secretary of the 
Treasury informed the Select Committee on the Remunera- 
tion of Ministers: ‘‘ I am told that no disbursements from 
that Fund are made which would relieve an individual 
Minister from his own expenses.” But against this Mr. 
Asquith stated to the same Committee—while contending 
that the Prime Minister was “‘ underpaid ’’—that the Fund 
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“was a relief to the Prime Minister because he had to do 
a lot of that entertaining himself in the old days, or else 
nobody did it.” So that it seems certain that it has given 
relief. Moreover, in these days of poverty, when great houses 
are being closed on every side, when 16s. in the pound js 
being taken by the tax-gatherer on the larger incomes, 
when “ the simple life” is becoming the inevitable necessity 
of the nation and of its rulers, expensive and extravagant 
entertaining is no longer desirable or possible. ‘‘ We simply 
cannot afford it.”’ Nor, in fact, is it practised by the most 
of our politicians. They do not entertain largely, if they 
entertain at all. 

There is, then, every reason why all the salaries, except 
perhaps those of the Prime Minister, Lord Chancellor and 
the Foreign Secretary, who may have to do a good deal 
of entertainment on his own account, should be reduced 
to the American figure of £2,000 and the number of Ministers 
handsomely curtailed. The Labour Ministry might very 
well become once more a department of the Board of Trade; 
and such excrescences as the Under-Secretaries for Mines 
and Transport should be pruned away, because there is 
not the money for them. It is a question whether the 
work of the Pensions Department could not be conducted 
much more economically without its present swollen staff, 
There is no Ministry of Pensions in the United States, where 
Pensions business is transacted by the Treasury, and cer- 
tainly the American victims of the war have not suffered 
on that account. 

This system of equalizing Ministers’ salaries downwards, 
instead of upwards, would suit the times and remind these 
not remarkably talented gentlemen that they must share 
the general poverty, for which they are so largely responsible 
by their hand-to-mouth schemes and extravagance. They 
may not be able to afford champagne, but they can follow 
the King’s example during the war and drink cider, as 
Lord Birkenhead is reported to be doing. As for the Prime 
Minister, the Select Committee recommended an increase 
in his remuneration to £8,000, but no action has been taken 
on that proposal. It would indeed be wholly intolerable if, 
at such a time of national embarrassment as this, an extra 
£3,000 were added to his income. Let it be remembered 
that the Prime Minister is provided with an official residence 
in London, the rates on which are paid by the taxpayer, 
and which is kept in order and furnished from public funds. 
Let it also be remembered that in Chequers he has a country 
residence, provided free of cost, maintained for him and 
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endowed, so that it involves him in not a penny of expendi- 
ture. Further, according to the evidence given before the 
Select Committee, official travelling expenses are now almost 
always defrayed by the taxpayer, whereas in old days 
Ministers ‘“‘did not bother” to present their expense 
accounts. So that if the Prime Minister’s salary was kept 
at £5,000 he would not fare at all badly. He would be 
better off than any of his predecessors, as they had no 
Chequers maintained for them by private munificence. 

It has been urged in the “ dope” organs inspired from 
Downing Street that our present Ministers are cruelly used 
because they have to pay the present high rate of income 
tax and super tax on their salaries. But in their assess- 
ments no extra charge is imposed for the privilege accorded 
to certain of them in the shape of free housing. This is 
in effect, when combined with freedom from rates, a virtual 
increase in their incomes, even though Sir Warren Fisher, 
on behalf of the Treasury, argued before the Select Com- 
mittee that such residences were liabilities rather than 
assets. If the Prime Minister receives £3,222 instead of 
£5,000, owing to deductions for income tax and super tax, the 
conclusion is obvious. ‘‘Vous l’avez voulu, George Dandin.”’ 
He himself is in great part the cause of the present rate 
of income tax because of the extravagance with which he 
conducted the war, the complaisance which he has shown 
to the fraudulent bankruptcy of Germany, the fecklessness 
with which he yielded to every clamant demand from 
strikers, and the extraordinary riot of socialistic legislation 
in which he has indulged. That Ministers should exempt 
themselves from the burdens which they impose on others 
would be unthinkable, did we not unfortunately know 
that only last year Mr. Chamberlain attempted to relieve 
members of Parliament by proposing to pay their railway 
fares and offering them an allowance for expenses such 
as is not granted to private taxpayers without a political 
iT pull.” 

When the salaries of our Ministers are being cut down, 
it would be well to turn some attention to the salaries of 
the House of Commons. Four-fifths of the members of 
this House do not need the money, even in these hard times, 
and could very well dispense with it. It is paid them to 
satisfy the susceptibilities of certain members of the Labour 
Party who are more anxious to preserve their own dignity 
than to consult the welfare of the wretched taxpayer. 
The allowance should be limited to those who sign a form 
stating that they are in need of it and giving particulars 
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of their income, which would be checked and certified by 
the income tax staff. It is nothing less than monstrous 
that poor members of the public should have to contribute 
a respectable sum to rich members of Parliament, who, 
to do them justice, have never asked for this money and 
take it because it is automatically sent to them. 

After these changes have been made our politicians with 
clear consciences can turn to the working man and ask 
him to co-operate in reducing the cost of living by taking 
lower wages; and they can apply the axe to-the enormous 
and overgrown bureaucracy which has sprung up like a 
rank crop of weeds under the fostering care of Mr. Lloyd 
George. They will have to take steps of this kind sooner 
or later, for the money is not there to meet their present 
bills. If they doubt this statement, let them go to any 
large manufacturer or business man and ask him why 
the British export trade has collapsed, on which we depend 
to buy our daily bread. They will be told this: He cannot 
sell his goods in competition with German products, and for 
these reasons. Firstly, they have made England instead 
of Germany pay for the war and let the Germans escape 
with a scale of taxation one-seventh that which is in force 
in this unhappy country. Secondly, his taxes have been 
trebled or quadrupled. Thirdly, his insurance charges have 
been doubled or trebled since the war as the result of 
‘* ninepence-for-fourpence ” schemes and the failure to keep 
a close hand on Communist malefactors and Sinn Feiners. 
Fourthly, his local rates have been trebled. Fifthly, his 
railway rates have been doubled because of Government 
control of the railways in the war and concessions made 
without the slightest regard for the solvency of the railway 
industry and the public interest. Sixthly, his fuel costs 
have been doubled, again as the result of Government 
meddling with the mines. Seventhly, his general labour 
costs are about treble what they were, and cannot be ad- 
justed to economic realities because of boards and regulations 
suited only to a paradise where “ rare and refreshing fruit” 
drops spontaneously into every mouth. The manufacturer 
will say with truth that the law of his existence is ability 
to produce goods as cheaply as Germany, Belgium or the 
United States, and that if standards and regulations are 
applied in this country which ignore that fact, then the 
total disappearance of our export trade is only a question 
of time. “This in turn means that half our population will 
have to retire gracefully from Great Britain or perish as 
the Russian millions are alleged to be perishing to-day. 
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Unless and until the politicians, as our most overpaid class 
to-day, begin by applying the adze to their own salaries 
and throwing overboard all their unnecessary Ministers 
and Secretaries, their economy campaign will be received 
with universal derision. Not twice in five years is the 
country likely to be caught by promises which are made 
and meant to be broken so soon as repudiation is safe. 
“Homes for heroes” and “searching the German pockets” 
are pledges which have not yet been forgotten. Ministers 
in 1918 undertook to produce ‘‘a new world,” and their 
actual achievement is something verging on national ruin. 
Either then they talked with their tongues in their cheeks 
or they must have been grossly incompetent, now that the 
result of their three years of labour and of an expenditure 
of £4,200,000,000 of taxpayers’ money in that period is 
so painfully evident to all. 

A British TAXPAYER 


AT THE RING-SIDE 
ALBERT HALL, JANUARY 12, 1922 


A GREAT deal has been written in the last few months 
about the change effected of late years in the status and 
emoluments of the professional boxer. Nowadays, when 
we are nearly all so much poorer than of yore, the mouth 
waters at the vast sums earned by the Champions of the 
Ring, and much discontent is aroused by the greatly 
enhanced cost of witnessing a first-class fight, while the 
popular favours showered upon a fashionable pugilist excite 
the contempt of those who remember the humbler heroes 
of far-off days. One purpose of this article is to examine 
briefly the causes of present conditions, and to indicate 
why, in the opinion of the writer, they cannot all be 
regarded as permanent: but it must be understood that 
these pages are written purely from the point of view of 
a member of the public, and are inspired by no kind of 
expert knowledge, but merely by an intense interest in 
all forms of sport, and, be it frankly admitted, by personal 
affection for one particular pugilist. 

It can hardly be denied that the present almost universal 
interest in boxing is mainly centred upon one person— 
Georges Carpentier. Until he arose to fame, shortly before 
the war, interest in the noble art, so far as this country 
was concerned, was almost entirely confined to the members 
of the National Sporting Club and to the “fans” (to use 
a hideous Americanism) of certain provincial centres, but 
his rapid advance to the very front rank of boxers may 
be said to have marked the beginning of a new era. In 
the first place, our warm feelings for our partners in the 
Entente Cordiale, not yet hammered into a lasting affec- 
tion by the iron blows of war, barely sufficed to conceal 
our arrogant insular surprise at the idea of a Frenchman 
excelling in a form of sport which we considered so peculiarly 
Anglo-Saxon; and secondly, we found ourselves face to 
face with an absolutely new type. Gone was the brawny, 
thick-eared “‘ pug” of other days: in his place there had 
appeared a slim, graceful youth, remarkable for good 
looks, and for an air of refinement that had never before 
been seen in a professional fighter. Curiously enough, the 
British ring at about the same moment produced in 
Bombardier Wells a man somewhat of the same kind—a 
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man, we are told, of more than average intelligence and 
of great personal charm. He also forced his way to the 
front rank of boxers—and into the faithful heart of the 
British public, whose affection for him has survived his 
lightning defeat by Carpentier and several other vicissitudes. 
These two were looked upon, and rightly, as boxers of 
an entirely new kind—men of brains rather than of mere 
brawn, and men of refinement whose absorption in an 
ostensibly brutal occupation had failed to brutalize them 
in any way. . 

In this connection we may perhaps pause to consider 
the case of the British Champion, Beckett. Stout-hearted 
boxer as no doubt he is, he has never been able to capture 
the affections of his countrymen. The truth probably is this: 
that Beckett is held to conform more closely to the older 
type of pugilist and to fall short of the high standard of 
refinement and gallant bearing set by Carpentier and 
Wells. Loyal as they would like to be to their Champion, 
the British public are probably disappointed at the thought 
of being represented by one who seems to them inferior 
to the best, with the result that Beckett, through no earthly 
fault of his own, is undoubtedly one of the least popular 
Champions on record. Shortly after his defeat by 
Carpentier, a gamekeeper over fifty years of age—and 
therefore old enough to have been nurtured in the tradition 
of contemptuous hostility towards France which prevailed 
too long in this country—wrote to a friend: “ I am delighted 
that the Frenchman won.” Yet this man has never been 
out of England in his life, and in all probability has 
never set eyes on a Frenchman ! 

The plain truth is that the Englishman recognizes the 
higher type when he sees it. He saw it in Carpentier, 
and welcomed it as setting a new standard of professional 
pugilism. Charm and good looks had never before been 
associated with prize-fighters in the public mind, and when 
they were found united with professional skill of the highest 
order, and a scrupulous regard for sportsmanship and fair 
play, in a son of that France which is endeared to us by 
oceans of our best blood poured out on her soil in a common 
sacrifice, the generous enthusiasm in which the English 
are never lacking burst forth, and the man who had 
beaten our best found himself as much a popular idol here 
as in his own beloved country. 

So it may be said with perfect truth that all England 
hoped ardently to see him emerge victorious from his 
fight with Dempsey last July. Many, whose wish was 
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father to their thought, believed that he would win. Those 
who did not (even those who had backed his opponent) 
hoped that he might. Popular feeling for our French Allies 
is far more deep-seated than our rulers seem to imagine, 
while Americans are just as popular here as are English. 
men in America—not less, but certainly not more—and 
Dempsey’s war record contrasted pitifully with that of 
soldier of France. Further, the long-drawn-out haggling 
over the terms and conditions of the fight, for which Carpen. 
tier and his fidus Achates, Descamps, were in no way respon- 
sible, and which delayed the decision for so many months, 
prejudiced English public opinion still further against the 
American Champion. The result of the fight is ancient 
history now, but all England caught its breath that Saturday 
night when the news came. For months afterwards cinema 
halls were packed with crowds eager to see the fight on 
the film. Carpentier’s appearance was greeted again and 
again with loud applause, and time after time the crowd 
gasped with delight at the fearful blow which he got home 
in the second round, which so nearly brought Dempsey 
down and which so fatally damaged the Frenchman’s 
hand. Also, he took his defeat as a gentleman should, 
and there is no surer passport to an English heart. 

No boxer has ever come near to standing so high in 
the popular esteem in so many lands, and it is probably 
true to say that no foreigner has ever achieved such personal 
popularity in this country. Hysterical excitement over 
cinema celebrities is largely the handiwork of the artful 
press-agent. The public enthusiasm for Carpentier is spon- 
taneous, and, unlike the hysterical excitement aforesaid, 
entirely creditable both to hero and to hero worshippers. 

Let there be no mistake about it : he is the idol of France. 
Never—with the one exception which the England of 
to-day can show—has so young a man reached such a 


pinnacle of popularity among his fellow-countrymen. In 


Paris, at a theatre or a dancing saloon, every eye is turned 
to watch him. At a football match, eager crowds throng 
round his car to cheer him as he drives away. At a fashion- 
able watering-place, when he leaves his cabin, hundreds 
flock to see the splendid body plunge into the water. And 
this is not mere idle gaping curiosity. There is in it national 
pride, and a personal affection which inspires not merely 
all who know him, but thousands who do not. Both are 
justified. As a boxing champion he typifies that athletic 
renaissance which is so marked a feature in the France 
of to-day, and has brought to his country laurels to which 
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she had not previously aspired, while a man who, starting 
from very humble circumstances, has achieved at twenty- 
eight such fame, popularity and wealth as have fallen 
to the lot of Georges Carpentier, and has yet remained 
absolutely unspoiled, is surely deserving of all the admiration 
that he inspires. Let this be remembered also. If he 
had fought Dempsey with one hand tied behind his back 
and one eye blinded, and beaten him, it would havevavailed 
him nothing if he had not played a man’s part in the war. 
Because he played that part and played it well, France 
is content to look on him as typifying the youth who are 
not only the trustees of posterity, but who have proved 
the saviours of the present day. The youth of England 
have been furnished by Providence with a prototype, 
and while the representative of their dead sleeps in 
Westminster Abbey,. their living pattern is at the moment 
helping to bear the White Man’s burden in India. The 
youth of France have no such fore-ordained national leader. 
Their dead poilu inconnu lies beneath the Arc de Triomphe ; 
the living are content to be represented by Georges Carpentier. 
And here in England also it is a personal popularity that he 
enjoys. Before and after his fight with Dempsey he was 
literally deluged with letters from this country—letters of 
advice, letters of good wishes, letters of condolence. Nearly 
all, of course, from total strangers, and all bearing the 
same message of affection: letters from schoolboys, from 
schoolgirls, from soldiers, from sailors and from working 


‘men, almost all of them beginning “‘ Dear Georges.” And 


similar letters poured in upon his wife as well. What the 
English do, they do thoroughly, and they have certainly 
taken to their hearts this very remarkable son of France. 
The fight between Carpentier and Cook at the Albert 
Hall on December 12th was probably almost the last of 
its kind for many years to come. It is not to be expected 
that the public will continue in hard times to pay consider- 
able sums to see a fight which may only last a few seconds. 
And the justification for these high prices is passing away 
also. A boxer is in his prime between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. Normally, therefore, he has ten years in 
which to “‘ make his pile.” But our present-day Champions 
have missed their most profitable years owing to the war, 
and are now faced with the necessity of getting rich quick 
or not getting rich at all. And when we are moved to envy 
by hearing of great sums earned by a few short minutes’ 
fighting, we must remember the months of training and 
preparation involved and the very large expenditure 
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incurred in maintaining sparring partners and the like, 


Let us also remember the contrast between the life of g | 


boxer and that of a successful comedian. Most boxers, 
as we have seen, begin to decline at thirty. Sir Harry 
Lauder and Mr. Robey are both over fifty, but they are 
both currently reported to be earning very large sums 
weekly. They have been doing so for years past, and can 
do so for some years to come, and we all hope that they 
may. They do not, it is true, gain such great sums in g0 
short a time as does the boxer, but their expenses are very 
much less—and they do not have to incur the risk of a thick 
ear or a broken nose! 

Still, when Carpentier has retired, hard times will 
probably make it impossible for promoters to offer the 
prodigious sums which they have put up of late, until once 
again there shall arise in the Ring a compelling personality, 
who can draw the public to see him at almost any cost, 
For, without a doubt, it was the prospect of seeing Carpentier 
that assembled the huge audience which on January 12th 
nearly filled the Albert Hall. All the most expensive 
seats—at fifteen guineas each—were taken, some only: 
at ten or eleven guineas were vacant, and the rest of the 
Hall appeared to be packed. Apart from the regular fre- 
quenters of big fights, every profession and every grade of 
society seemed to be represented. The French Ambassador 
was there to witness the triple triumph of his compatriots, 
The Lord Chancellor was also present, and one of our most 
popular actors had carefully inserted into his contract 
a clause which left him free for that evening! The two 
preliminary contests, in which two Frenchmen, Paul Fritsch 
and Marcel Nilles, respectively defeated Tibby Watson 
and Guardsman Penwill, seemed of good augury for the 
Tricolour ; then there was an outburst of ‘‘ Cooees,” and 
Cook entered the ring. He received the warm welcome 
which every Briton from any part of the Empire hasa 
right to expect; but to the majority of those present he 
was a stranger. The next moment there was a roar of 
pleasure, and we were welcoming an old friend. The 
contrast between the two men was_ striking—Cook, in 
appearance at all events, a pugilist of the old style, bearing 
the traces of many past battles: Carpentier, although five 
years the older of the two (it was his twenty-eighth birth- 
day), looking the incarnation of youth, every gesture, every 
movement the perfection of grace. 

Of the fight itself the daily papers have given the fullest 
possible account. There is not much more to be said, 
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and this is not the place for a detailed description. For 
two and a half rounds nothing very interesting occurred. 
Carpentier, with a slightly bored expression on his face, 
contented himself with taking his adversary’s measure. 
He let Cook hit him now and then, somewhat after the 
fashion of an indulgent senior letting himself be hit by a 
child, and it became apparent that Cook had not yet 
acquired anything in the shape of a punch. Then, half-way 
through the third round, the Champion seemed to wake 
up. In the twinkling of an eye he asserted his complete 
mastery, and the end of the fourth round saw the end of 
Cook, brought down by two blows with the right, either 
of which would have settled the matter. He had fought 
stoutly, but was completely and utterly outclassed. 

The scene which followed was one with which Carpentier 
is by now quite familiar. His English admirers vied with 
the Frenchmen present in the warmth and sincerity of their 
congratulations. He had once more beaten one of our 
best—but what matter? The best man had won. If 
the best man happened to be a Frenchman, so much the 
better for France. And that is surely as it should be. 
There ought not to be any feeling of international rivalry 
between two countries whose sons have fought side by 
side in such a struggle. Brothers in war, we ought to be 
brothers in peace as well, each sharing in the other’s 
triumphs, without a thought of jealousy. 

Anyhow, the victory of Carpentier was a thoroughly 
popular one, and it is no disparagement of Cook to say 
that any other result would have brought dismay to the 
great majority of those present, and, indeed, of the whole 
country. But what manner of man is Carpentier, and what 
is the secret of his hold on the English people? The latter 
question could perhaps be more easily answered by a stranger 
or a mere acquaintance than by an intimate friend. But 
let us take it first. His skill and his good looks secured 
him many admirers when first he came among us. Their 
number was increased by the dauntless pluck which he 
showed in so many encounters. He comes among us now 
not only as an old friend, but as the unofficial representative 
of the best friends we have in the world. Asa Frenchman, 
then, he is welcome. But, in addition to the qualities 
which ensure him an ovation, he has to a high degree one 
eminently French characteristic: his entire lack of self- 
consciousness enables him to accept the public enthusiasm 
with a grace and charm of which no Englishman would 
be capable. 
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As to the man himself, a few words more may be per. 
mitted. From some of his photographs he might be taken 
for an Englishman: in real life, never. His countenance 
and expression are absolutely French. He possesses that 
devastating Gallic common sense which tears away unreality 
and reveals facts as they are. It is this quality which has 
brought him safely through a career which has few parallels, 
Starting from the most humble circumstances, as_ has 
been said before, he has, by his own exertions, become at 
an early age one of the personages of his own country and 
of the world. In the process he has gained many friends 
and lost none. He is delighted at his success, but it has 
never turned his head. He wiil take one meal with the 
highest and the next with the humblest, and be equally 
charming and natural with both. He knows his worth 
and is proud of his achievements, but, like the good patriot 
that he is, when compliments are showered on him, he 
sets aside a portion to be offered to his country. He takes 
his work in deadly earnest, his relaxation with a child- 
like gaiety: fifteen years of professional pugilism have 
left him the gentlest of men. At twenty-eight he has gained 
the affection of his countrymen, the admiration of the 
world, the respect of all who know him, and the devotion 
of a host of friends. 

Henry LyGon 


“ SHAKESPEARE”: 
LORD OXFORD OR LORD DERBY ?* 


THE old view of the authorship of the so-called ‘‘ Shake- 
speare ’’ plays has now been abandoned by a body of men 
and women sufficiently numerous and reputable to make 
clear the reality of the problem, and to call for its competent 
examination in responsible reviews. Sensible people are 
at last realizing that the attempts made to attribute 
“heterodoxy ”’ to eccentricity are not always disinterested, 
and are becoming somewhat stereotyped and altogether 
unconvineing. On the other hand, few of the sceptics have 
as yet adopted any of the solutions hitherto put forward. 
Having run its course for some years, and also, it must be 
confessed, having won the adhesion of several very distin- 
guished men, the Baconian solution is, in our day, ceasing 
to make any real appeal to men of judgment. The evidence 
in its favour has proved altogether too insubstantial, and 
the evidence against it too formidable, to warrant a future 
for the Baconian theory. The Rutland theory, though 
still young, contains too serious a flaw for it ever to take 
frm root anywhere, and may, I hope without disrespect 
to its ardent Belgian advocate, be definitely laid aside with 
the Baconian idea. As things at present stand, the only 
real choice—if choice there be—-seems to lie between Edward 
de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, and his son-in-law, 
William Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby. 

The Derby theory has been fortunate in having for its 
champion a Frenchman of vast erudition and well deserved 
academic honours. The Earl of Oxford, although he has 
already won the adhesion of several eminent literary men 
in England, America and the British colonies, is still, for 
the most part, dependent for public advocacy upon the 
pen of one who was previously unknown to the literary 
world. The De Vere theory, therefore, labours for the time 
being under a distinct disadvantage; and the amount of 
attention it has already attracted in spite of this is a striking 
testimony to the natural strength of the evidence which 
supports it. 

It is essential, at the outset, that the complete indepen- 
dence of the two investigations should be emphasized. 
Naturally, Professor Lefranc had not advertised the fact 

* This article should be read in conjunction with the article in the November 
Number of the National Review entitled ‘‘ Did Lord Derby write Shakespeare ?” 
by R. Macdonald Lucas. 
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of his being engaged on these researches, and my own work 
was conducted with all possible privacy. When my investi. 
gations were sufficiently advanced, I arranged for a sealed 
document on the subject to be deposited with Sir Frederick 
Kenyon, of the British Museum, and this document would, 
- I believe, actually be delivered in London on the identical 
day upon which Professor Lefranc announced in the French 
daily press the approaching publication of his work on the 
same subject. This, of course, is only a curious coincidence; 
but the fact that two perfectly independent investigations 
should have led us to two men in intimate family association 
hardly looks like mere coincidence. It suggests that, at 
any rate, we are on the right track; that ‘‘ Shakespeare’s” 
family has been located, and the search for the author 
considerably narrowed. . 

My present purpose is not to attempt a comparison of 
the mass of evidence collected on each side, but rather to 
deal with one particular aspect of it—in my opinion, however, 
a quite decisive aspect—raised in the National Review, 
November 1921: namely the bearing of chronology upon 
the respective claims. Before doing this I would, however, 
draw attention to one or two other points. 

So far as contemporary records are concerned, the 
evidence of Oxford’s poetic and dramatic eminence is 
emphatic and continuous. Webbe in 1586, Puttenham in 
1589, and Meres in 1598, all accord him a foremost position, 
whilst not one of these important authorities so much as 
mentions Derby as a poet or dramatist. Within a few years 
of his death (the reference has, however, been lost, and I 
shall be grateful to any reader who can recover it for me) 
Oxford’s fame as a dramatist was reiterated; and from 
that time to the present day the tradition of his dramatic 
pre-eminence has been intermittently repeated, accom: 
panied always with the regret that no drama of his has 
survived, all being ‘‘lost or worn out.’ To this, not only 
does Derby present no parallel, but there does not exist a 
single parallel case in the dramatic history of those times. 

Even the mysteriousness and secrecy in which he had 
chosen to veil his productions were noted and commented 
on in his own day. Thus, in Puttenham’s Arte of Poesie, 
1589, we have the following : 


In Her Majesty’s time that now is are sprung up another crew of courtly 
makers [poets], noblemen and gentlemen, who have written excellently well, 
as it would appear, if their doings could be found out and made public with the 
rest, of which number is first that noble gentleman, Edward Earl of Oxford. 
—Arber’s Reprint, p. 75. 
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Again, nothing comparable exists in the literary history 
of the times respecting the Earl of Derby, or any other 
recognized poet dramatist. Derby may have been one of 
the group of whom Oxford was evidently the recognized 
chief ; and modern “ Shakespeare ”’ study all tends to show 
that in this literature there was one dominant mind, some 
of whose writings were completed and augmented by 
“understudies.”” All is conjecture, however, so far as 
Derby is concerned, whilst Oxford’s position, and even his . 
ascendancy, stands permanently on record. 

Much of the evidence in support either of Professor 
Lefranc’s case or my own turns upon the identification of 
contemporary prototypes for the persone in the Shakespeare 
dramas; and, as some of the critics have affected to deride 
the method, certain clear truths must be stated in regard 
to it. Probably the source from which Elizabethan litera- 
ture drew much of its vitality was the general practice of 
representing contemporary personalities. Everyone who 
has at all studied the work of Spenser, Lyly and Jonson 
is familiar with it, whilst the work of Shakespeare has 
hitherto been regarded as somewhat of an exception. As 
the natural inference is that this is due to the false author- 
ship, one test of a new authorship theory must be whether 
or not it furnishes a key by which prototypes can be identi- 
fied and the great dramas thus brought into line with the 
literary practices. of the time. 

Now, the way in which outstanding particulars of Oxford’s 
life are reproduced in definite and striking combination in 
the ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ dramas—and in weighing the evidence 
of probabilities it is not merely the mass of collected facts, 
but always the manner of their combination, that counts 
—leaves no reasonable room for doubt respecting certain 
of the identifications I have proposed. These, I take it, 
Mr. R. Macdonald Lucas, in last November’s National 
Review, accepts in the main. Only, he would appropriate 
them for the Derby case. The Earl of Derby, he claims, 
being Oxford’s son-in-law, would be acquainted with the 
career of his wife’s father, and used the material in composing 
the dramas. The obvious retort, of course, is that I have 
an equal right to appropriate the evidence collected on the 
other side. Oxford would know the career of his daughter’s 
husband, and could use this material in composing his 
dramas. Those, then, who must judge between us will 
have to decide, in view of the contemporary records, which 
of the two was more likely to have dramatized the other. 

It is the distinctive nature of the specific identifications, 
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however, which is the vital consideration. For example, 
one of the best supported identifications—one which several 
hostile critics have been inclined to concede—is that of 
Oxford with Hamlet. Suppose, then, we accept the identifi. 
cation of Oxford with Hamlet and Derby with Jacques 
(As You Like It), whether is Hamlet or Jacques more likely 
to be the author’s work of self-delineation ? The question 
is, of course, superfluous; for not once nor twice, but times 
without number, have the most competent authorities 
insisted that Hamlet is ‘‘ Shakespeare’s”’ special work of 
self-revelation. When, then, in addition to Hamlet, we 
have a whole galaxy of “‘ Shakespeare’s”’ characters linked 
on to Oxford by striking combinations of actual objec- 
tive detail: Othello, Romeo, Biron (Love's Labour’s Lost), 
Bertram (All’s Weil), Fenton (Merry Wives), the lord in 
the induction in Taming of the Shrew—in the old play, 
Taming of a Shrew, he is even alluded to by name; for 
Christopher Sly, believing himself to be this lord, and wishing 
to assume an aristocratic name, calls himself Don Christo 
Vary * (just as Oxford pronounced his name ‘ Vere” in 
his echo poem)—anyone undertaking to weigh the evidence 
will have to consider whether so extraordinary a repetition 
of one contemporary personality through a succession of 
the great Shakespeare dramas was more likely to be due 
to his own pen or to that of his son-in-law. 

Now we turn to matters chronological ; and first I shall 
state the bare facts of the case. The Earl of Oxford was 
born in 1550 and died in 1604. The Earl of Derby was 
born in 1561 and died in 1642. 

Commenting on the date of Oxford’s death, Mr. Lucas 
says of my case: “It is hopeless. There is no other word 
for it. Oxford died in 1604.” It is this statement I now 
purpose answering. 

First, as to the “ Shakespeare”’ dates. This name first 
appeared in English literature with the publication of 
Venus and Adonis in 1593; 1594 saw the publication of 
the Rape of Lucrece. In 1597 there began the anonymous 
publication of the great dramas, and in 1598 the name of 
** Shakespeare’? made its first appearance as that of a 
dramatist. This was followed by a rapid outpouring of 
plays: five in one year (1600); and the series closed 


* Although one of the most characteristically Shakespearean pieces in the 
old (presumably pirated) play, this is deliberately omitted from the authentic 
version ; it practically gave away the secret. For the pronunciation of *‘ Vere,” 
the spelling in Dr. Grosart’s edition of the echo poem must be consulted. 
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abruptly with the authorized publication of Hamlet in 1604 
—the year of Oxford’s death. 

Nothing further was published till 1608-9, when three 
additional plays appeared. One of these was Pericles, a 
disputed play, which the editors of the 1623 Folio deliberately 
excluded ; a second was Troilus and Cressida, which had 
been entered in the Stationers’ Register in 1602; and the 
third was King Lear, the date of which is a vexed question, 
although it contains an amount of serious rhymed dialogue 
(see Act I, sc. 1) which, in other cases, is accepted as evidence 
of early work; and a play of this name, but of unknown 
authorship, was actually extant in 1594. At the time of 
the publication of these three plays the complete set of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets was given to the world; begun about 
1590, these poems, the best authorities agree, were finished 
about 1603-4, and when they appeared in 1609 their author 
was referred to as “‘our ever-living poet”; the kind of 
expression invariably reserved for the dead. After this 
nothing of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s”’ acknowledged work appeared 
until Othello in 1622, and the great First Folio in 1623: 
the latter containing some nineteen plays never previously 
published. 

Since that time, and especially during the past century, 
this literature and all the attendant circumstances of its 
publication have been subjected to the most minute 
examination, such as neither the author himself nor those 
who acted for him could possibly have foreseen ; and certain 
broad facts have now been established beyond dispute. 
The first is that quite a number of the plays first published 
in 1623 had actually been written some years before several 
that had already been published in 1597-1604. This means 
(1) we have a proved interval of at least some thirty years 
between the actual writing and publication of plays, thus 
making an exact dating of the works wellnigh impossible; 
(2) the 1597-1604 publication was an outpouring from a 
large accumulated stock, and when it stopped suddenly 
with the authorized Hamlet in 1604 there were still on hand 
many plays which had never been published. 

The second great fact established by our scholars is 
that the volume published in 1623 as “‘ Shakespeare’s”’ 
dramas contained an amount of work which was not from 
the hand of the great dramatist, although the editors gave 
no hint of this fact, but, on the contrary, implied that it 
was all his own. These are facts which no Shakespeare 
scholar of repute would think of questioning; and the 
general reader cannot possibly adjust himself to the author- 
ship problem unless he has first assimilated them. 
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Turn now to the conjectural dating of the works first 
published in 1623. Here our authorities have had to depend 
largely upon internal evidence, in which the literary style, 
when compared with that of the 1597-1604 work, has been 
a governing factor. The 1604 Hamlet, for example, fur- 
nished something immovably fixed; and the line of the 
writer’s development once perceived, all obviously less 
mature work had perforce to be assigned to some previous 
date. As a matter of fact, Shakespeare scholars have found 
themselves faced with problems that, on Stratfordian 
assumptions, have defied solution; but with every tempta- 
tion to find in the work first published in 1623 the fruits 
of the labour of Wm. Shakspere’s later years (1604-16), the 
utmost that could be managed was a rapid thinning-off 
of output, which could not by any means be stretched 
beyond the year 1613. And it is the surprising nature of 
the work allotted to the years following Oxford’s death 
that forms one of the strongest arguments in his favour. 
Here I shall state the facts in the words of three leading 
Shakespeare authorities. 

Sir Sidney Lee: 


Although Shakespeare’s powers showed no sign of exhaustion, he reverted 
in 1607 to his earlier habit of collaboration. 


Sir Walter Raleigh : 


Towards the end of his career his work is once more found mixed with the 
work of other men, but this time there is generally reason to believe that it is 
these others that have laid him under contribution . . . completing his unfinished 
work by additions of their own.—English Men of Letters, p. 109. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch : 


The more we consider these later plays . .. the more we are forced to 
feel that something had happened [my italics] . . . the tours de force mixed up with 
other men’s botch work . . . confused in The Winter’s T'ale with serious scamping 


of artistry.—Shakespeare’s Workmanship, p. 296. 


The last writer also points out the very significant fact 
that some of the best things said in these later plays had 
already been said by Shakespeare—and said _better— 
elsewhere. 

To these general statements we would add Messrs. 
Clark and Wright’s remarks upon one play, Macbeth (usually 
dated 1607, but with an optional margin 1603-7) : 


“The text, though not so corrupt as that of some other plays—Coriolanus, 
for example—is yet in many cases very faulty.” (A number of passages, some 
very lengthy, are indicated, which) ‘‘ Shakespeare did not write” (and others 
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which), ‘though not unworthy of Shakespeare ... do not rise above the 
level of his contemporaries. . . . On the whole we incline to think that the 
play was interpolated after Shakespeare’s death, or at least after he had withdrawn 
from all connection with the theatre.” 


- Such, then, is the character of the work usually attributed 

to the years immediately following Oxford’s death: magnifi- 
cent fragments left by the master pen, then finished, and 
finished badly, by other writers who had evidently studied 
“Shakespeare” closely. In the guesswork system of dating 
the plays, the placing of some of the work on either side of 
the 1604 point involves some form of inconsistency, if we 
assume the author to have lived after 1604; the assumption 
that he died in 1604, and that others then made free with 
what he had left, removes all the anomalies. 

The date of Oxford’s death, then, instead of presenting 
an insuperable difficulty, furnishes an element of evidence in 
his favour, so precise and many-sided that Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke, and other Shakespeareans of their day, were 
led to suppose that 1604 was the exact year of Wm. Shak- 
spere’s leaving London. The only real difficulty concerns 
The Tempest, which I have discussed at’ length in the 
Appendix to Shakespeare Identified; suffice it to say here 
that the objections to placing this work on either side of the 
1604 point have caused Shakespeare scholars of world-wide 
repute to differ by seventeen years (1596-1613) respecting 
its date. 

Nothing is more vital in comparing the respective claims 
of Edward de Vere and William Stanley than the publica- 
tion of the 1623 Folio. If ‘‘ Shakespeare” was alive at 
the time, this must have been to him the crowning achieve- 
ment of a long dramatic and literary career; and in 
preparing the work for the press he would have had fully 
ten years (1613-23) in which to concentrate his extra- 
ordinary powers on its literary elaboration after his last 
play had been composed. And it was just in those years 
that William Stanley entered upon a period of quietude 
and ease such as he had probably never enjoyed before. 
On the Derby theory the First Folio ought, therefore, to 
have been a masterpiece of Shakespeare’s craftsmanship. 
Let me indicate what, in reality, it was, taking as my chief 
authority Mr. Alfred. W. Pollard’s invaluable work on the 
Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (1909). 

1. It contained and rendered permanent the “ botch 
work ’’ contributions of other men, as well as whole plays 
now given up by our best authorities. (This is common 
knowledge.) 
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2. Certain genuine Shakespeare plays had been excluded 


or overlooked, then “inserted in the only positions avail- 
able at the eleventh hour” (Pollard, pp. 124-5). 

3. The general arrangement of the plays had _ been 
dictated by considerations peculiar to the editors, and to 
the exclusion of the author's point of view (pp. 123-8), 

4. In several cases it presented versions of the plays 
actually inferior to what had already appeared in some of 
the early quartos (p. 128). 

5. Some of the plays were properly divided into acts 
and scenes, others only into acts, and others were without 
any division whatever. Even so important a work as 
Hamlet was divided only up to Act IT, sc. 2; all the remainder 
being left undivided (p. 124). 

6. Some had “small pains spent on them,” others were 
edited with extreme care; one most carefully edited being 
that which Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch mentions as_ being 
most disfigured by other men’s “botch work” (pp. 125-8). 

7. In some cases the usual stage directions were given, 
in others these were replaced by “‘ literary notes intended to 
help the reader to understand the play” (p. 125). 

This does not by any means exhaust its defects; but 
everything about it bespeaks the confusion due to the 
absence of the only hand which could have given effective 
guidance. The editors regretted that the author had not 
lived to “‘ oversee”’ the publication of his plays, and the 
sincerity of their regret has found an echo in the writings 
of almost every reputable Shakespearean in modern times. 
To anyone who will spend a couple of hours in the study 
of Mr. Pollard’s work, and in weighing the pronouncements 
of our best authorities upon the later ‘ Shakespeare” 
plays, the idea that the author of the plays was alive and 
in possession of his faculties in the years preceding the 
publication of the First Folio will be utterly unthinkable. 

Nine years after the publication of the First Folio, 
the Second Folio (1632) made its appearance, and as to its 
general character we shall again quote from Mr. A. W. 
Pollard’s work on the Folios and Quartos: 


9 


The actual editors of the successive Folios, probably in each case the printer’s 
ordinary correctors of the press, took a humble but not too timorous view of 
their functions. They subjected the spelling of the First Folio to a continuous 
modernization, and various slight grammatical or syntactical irregularities are 
smoothed away. All this was, of course, of the nature of what we are pleased 
to call emendation. There is not the slightest reason to believe that any new 
original sources were brought into use for improving the text. (Otherwise) 
they would have been vaunted on the title-page. . . . It is not until we come 
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down as late as Dr. Johnson that we find any clear recognition of the superiority 
of the First Folio over the later ones [my italics]. We now know that the Second 
Folio was a reprint from the First. . . . Each editor . . . made certain changes 
to which he drew attention (p. 153). 


(Quoting from Mr. C. Alphonso Smith, of Louisiana 
State University :) 


Passages in the First Folio that one might think even a child might have 
rectified are left by the editors of the Second Folio. . . . The Second Folio 

. attempts to render more bookish the unfettered syntax of the First 
(p. 156). 


(Quoting from Dr. Howard Furness :) 


Where the Second Folio corrects the First, [the corrections] are insignificant, 
and are not beyond the chance corrections of a good compositor, who, however, 
sometimes overshot the mark (p. 157). 

It is obvious that the [1632] emendation was done at haphazard, and that 
many glaring misprints passed unnoticed (p. 158). - 


Briefly, we may say that in 1632 there was a distinct 
effort made to improve the work of the First Folio, that 
the effort only succeeded where improvement was easy— 
in minor editorial details—that even here it failed badly 
in many respects, that it left all the fundamental defects 
untouched, and produced a volume distinctly worse on the 
whole than the very faulty one it was intended to supersede. 

In addition, we have to suppose, on the Derby theory, 
that for the last thirty years of his life “‘ Shakespeare ”’ 
did not produce a single new play or poem, and that what 
he had produced even in the ten previous years were mainly 
incomplete works that others dealt with pretty much as 
they liked. Finally, we have to suppose that England’s 
greatest sonneteer, after penning sonnets during many 
years, stopped suddenly when his father-in-law died, and 
for nearly forty years stubbornly refused to compose another 
sonnet. 

One naturally would not wish to be wanting in respect 
to a great scholar and an earnest investigator; but, from 
the point of view of chronology, we are bound to say that 
the Derby theory asks us to accept views almost as prepos- 
terous as anything contained in the old Stratfordian creed. 
“It is hopeless. There is no other word for it.” Derby 
did not die till 1642. 

J. THomas LoonEy 
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PossiBLy the observer in remote parts of the Empire 
sometimes sees the broad outline and general movement 
of affairs more clearly than those in the thick of the fray, 
Does the average Englishman at home notice what appears 
to us so clear, that the word ‘‘ Empire” is disappearing 
from our political terminology; and if so, does he realize 
what that means? When Mr. Lloyd George and General 
Smuts spread the Dominion status out to tempt De Valera, 
they refrained as far as possible from using the expression 
*‘ Empire,” referring to “ the community of British nations,” 
the ‘‘Commonwealth of British nations,’ even to “the 
League.” Ireland was invited to be “a partner in the 
British Commonwealth,” and only in such stereotyped 
expressions as ‘“‘ unity of the Empire,” which could hardly 
be avoided, was the now discredited, once glorious word 
permitted to creep in. One remembers a time, some fifteen 
years ago, when we all began to avoid the words ‘‘ Colonial” 
or “ English,” substituting ‘‘ British”? for the latter and 
for the former racking our brains for suitable synonyms, 
When I first came to South Africa I exercised similar tact, 
until I found the English-speaking community rather 
proud than otherwise to call themselves colonial-born ; and 
here in Rhodesia we desire passionately to have the right 
_to rank as such. As for “ Empire,” you will still meet 
here men who speak the word with solemnity and reverence, 
We are obviously an old-fashioned lot of people. 

Despite the trite and foolish saying, ‘‘ What’s in a 
name ?”’ there is a good deal of significance in these fashions 
in words. ‘‘ Colonial” disappeared because the Canadians, 
Australians and New Zealanders had lost the colonial 
feeling and had a real national consciousness stirring in 
them. Less happy than the other Dominions in possessing 
two white races, each with a tradition of national inde 
pendence behind it, South Africa has not yet settled down 
into the mould which will turn out a South African nation. 
There is race consciousness and pride in South Africa, 
but we are still working towards the race fusion and national 
solidarity which is the ideal. It is, therefore, General 
Smuts who is rather ahead of us in political conceptions 
when he lays down the canons of Dominion status. 

This is his view as given to De Valera. He speaks of 
a “great circle of equal States,” and goes on to say that 
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once within that circle no basis of interference by Great 
Britain exists— 


_, . as your relations with Great Britain will be the concern not of the British 
Government but of the Imperial Conference, of which Great Britain will be 
only one of seven members, any issue between you and the Imperial Govern- 
ment will be for the Imperial Conference to decide. You will be a free member 


of a Great League .. . and the Conference will be the forum for thrashing 
out any question which may arise between members. This is the nature and 
constitutional practice of Dominion freedom. ‘ 


As a pendant to this, compare the following paragraph 
from The Round Table :* 


- 


Now the Conference of Prime Ministers and representatives is recognized 
as a body which formulates the policy of the Empire, particularly in foreign 
affairs, but also in other Imperial matters, while the British Government 
becomes charged with the duty of carrying out that policy in the intervals 
between the assembling of the Conference, subject to such consultation as is 
possible through resident or visiting Ministers or the cables and the mails. 
From now on policy is a matter for the people of the Empire, and the British 
Government will occupy a position somewhat similar to that of the President 
of the United States, whose foreign policy, to be effective, requires the consent 
and co-operation of the Senate—in our case, of the Dominions. 


It is known that the Conference decided to make no 
pronouncement on the question of a possible constitutional 
change in the Empire and the setting up of an Imperial 
body with representatives from all Dominions and executive 
powers. Many schemes for such a body have been put 
forward, and none have found favour in the Dominions, 
even when they have originated there. The main stumbling- 
blocks have always fallen under two heads: first, the 
difficulty of giving representative powers to men who must 
operate at such a distance from their own countries. More 
than one Dominion Prime Minister has come back from a 
triumphant career in England to find himself much out 
of favour at home, and it is not at all impossible that an 
Imperial representative might be dispatched by a govern- 
ment which had disappeared by the time he arrived. 
Secondly, the Dominion Parliaments do not see their way 
to voting money to be spent by any other body, even by 
a super-Parliament on which they have equal representa- 
tion. These are, very broadly, the two main problems— 
distance and finance—which have militated against the 
formation of any central Imperial super-Government. 

But if General Smuts and The Round Table are to be 
believed, the super-Parliament has come into existence. 


* The Round Table, September 1921, p. 736. 
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The Conference is now the Imperial Cabinet, and as Cabinets 


must have an executive, the British Government is to act | 


in that capacity. Foreign policy is to be ‘ formulated” 
there, and inter-Imperial questions of any kind are to be 
decided by “‘ voices’”’—that is, by the votes of the seven 
equal partners, Great Britain, Ireland, India, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

The Round Table has always been identified with the 
policy of centralization, and when the necessarily temporary 
expedient of the Imperial War Cabinet, in which any 
Dominion statesman might be included, was resorted to, 
the writers of this school, and a good many others who 
follow their cue blindly, acclaimed this as an immense 
step towards solution of the Imperial problem. It was 
a step towards recognizing the rights of the Dominions, 
but when the war ended the situation reverted in all 
but form to the old position. War, which resolved all 
problems into one—how to beat the Germans—made the 
co-operation of the Dominions a fairly simple matter, but 
with peace (or what goes by that name) come trooping 
back the old difficulties and differences of view. So far 
as these can be composed by consultation, the Conference 
is the right place for their ventilation, but when it comes 
to the formulation of policy and the taking of decisions, 
the Conference is impossible. 

Cabinets do not work through votes on resolutions, 
yet this is the fixed procedure in the Conference, which 
enables a dissenting State to record its opinion. Thus, 
when the resolution regarding the civil rights of Indians 
in the Dominions was passed, South Africa registered a 
dissenting vote. When Great Britain, India and New 
Zealand wished to adopt certain proposals of the Shipping 
Commission, Australia, Canada and South Africa dissented. 
Does The Round Table suggest that it is the duty of Great 
Britain to carry out the decisions of the majority vote 
in the Conference? Or will only unanimous decisions be 
effective ? In that case, what will become of urgent ques- 
tions on which opinion is divided? Supposing a_ point 
between Ireland and Great Britain is decided against the 
latter, will she still have the duty of carrying this decision 
into effect ? . 

The claims put forward are quite inconsistent with 
the methods adopted. Question after question after dis- 
cussion was ‘referred to the Dominion Parliaments,” or 
‘*recommended,” and where controversy was keen the 
differences of opinion were made clear and no “ decision” 
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arrived at. The Conference has not the collective respon- 


\ sibility of a Cabinet, and despite The Round Table it has 


no executive except the executives of the various Govern- 
ments represented. Therefore the ‘‘decisions” of the 
Conference are ‘‘ recommendations’ to the various Parlia- 
ments, and can only be translated into action when those 
Parliaments have ratified and taken the responsibility 
for them. 

Of course, the talented writers in The Round Table 
know all this—they are the acknowledged experts on such 
questions—but it appears that in despair of getting a 
centralized Imperial Government in any other way they 
want to slide gently into it through the Conference—by 
gradually attributing different functions to that body. 
Possibly also they want to keep the Dominions in a good 
conceit of themselves by telling them they are “ equal 
partners.” The comments on the Conference are presum- 
ably written in England, and the best criticism of them 
is found in the contributions from New Zealand, Canada 
and Australia, which point out with no uncertain voice 
the fallacy of the “‘equal partner”? idea. Supposing the 
estimate of the Conference as a super-Cabinet is right, 
where is the “equality of partnership” in a system which 
makes one Government, that of Great Britain, responsible 
for carrying out decisions? Why should Great Britain 
bear this burden? The answer is that she already bears 
it, and that is true, but this truth makes “ equal partner- 
ship” a lie. 

There is no agreement in the Dominions as to their 
status. Myr. Hughes, erstwhile the protagonist of nationality 
and separate representation on the Peace Conference and 
the League of Nations, now affirms the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament and the absolute necessity of the 
Imperial connection. Mr. Meighen, in Canada, claims that 
the Dominions should be consulted as to all treaties or 
alliances, and these should require the ratification of the 
Dominion Parliaments, while Canada should have the final 
decision in all matters as between that country and the 
United States. His claim is no more than would be just 
from an “equal partner,” or a “free nation within the 
British Commonwealth.” Whether it is just, or even 
feasible, as coming from Canada at her present stage is 
another thing. 

The three links with the Mother-country which now 
exist are the Crown, the control of foreign relations, and 
the Privy Council as the supreme legal court of appeal. 
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The last could go without any appreciable effect on Imperial 
relations. Its retention is a matter for the Dominions to 
decide, and hitherto they have not, apparently, found any 
great objection to it; rather they have felt the usefulness 
of such an authoritative body. The Foreign Office js 
another matter. <A recent incident in New Zealand showed 
the difficulty of discriminating between commercial and 
diplomatic intercourse, and inconvenience is bound to 
arise from three-cornered correspondence, quite apart from 
the larger questions of policy which Dominions may feel 
more competent than Great Britain to decide. But behind 
all foreign diplomacy must lie the power to enforce, if 
necessary, and it is here that the Dominions must and 
do perceive that they must make considerable sacrifices 
if they desire to control their own relations. Canada 
asks for a privilege which would mean that she could, 
in a dispute with the United States, take a decision that 
might mean war—and who would have to fight for her? 
She wants to reverse the present position, which is that 
Great Britain can involve the Dominions in war without 
their leave or licence, but with this difference, that Great 
Britain maintains at a frightful sacrifice a Fleet and other 
forces which have some relation to the risks run. She 
takes responsibility and pays for it. The Dominions can 
have it at the same price. Zhe Round Table wishes to 
persuade them that they can have it at no price at all, 
or cheap, but the people of the Dominions are. neither 
children nor fools, and it is time they heard the truth. 

This question of the obligations of the Dominions in 
time of war is one that has agitated some parts of South 
Africa, and General Smuts has administered soothing syrup 
by telling his people that South Africa was at war till she 
signed the Peace Treaty and will be at peace until she 
again declares war. Mr. Hughes, on the contrary, says 
that if Great Britain declares war Australia is at war, 
although her individual contribution will be a matter for 
arrangement. There can be no doubt as to which is the 
strictly legal and correct interpretation. Does General 
Smuts believe, for instance, that in the event of an alliance 
which includes Portugal declaring war on the Empire the 
whole of South Africa could retain neutrality ? Or that 
in any naval conflict the shipping which is essential to 
South Africa would escape? He has made such clear 
and statesmanlike pronouncements on the impossibility 
of isolation, the necessity for co-operation, that it is clear 
he has no such illusions. He merely counts too much 
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on the Conference as a piece of constitutional machinery 
to give South Africa rights which exceed her obligations. 
The Dominions in general and South Africa in particular have 
their own troubles at the moment, and are not looking 
for more, and they cannot be expected to face the situation 
which authoritative writers are prepared to camouflage. 

Unfortunately, the necessity for preserving pleasant and 
unruffled relations with all parts of the Empire is not the 
only categorical imperative. From the point of view of 
the home country, quite as much as that of the Dominions, 
it is disastrous that both the control of, and the respon- 
sibility for, our foreign relations, and consequently our 
defence, should be vested in one portion of the so-called 
Commonwealth of Free Nations. This is no fault of the 
Old Country, which for many years past has been ready 
to listen to any practicable proposal for dividing both 
the responsibility and the control. A great deal has been 
said about the British temperament, which prefers acting 
without a plan, and of the informal and yet successful 
growth of the British Empire. A great deal is said, too, 
of the bond of sentiment, which has rather an ironical 
sound to those of us who live among South Africans, whose 
sentiments towards the British Empire are the reverse of 
affectionate. Why should they, whose political ideal is 
republican and whose racial affinities, language and tradi- 
tions all point elsewhere, feel what is called “loyalty to 
the Empire”? One can perfectly understand why General 
Smuts prefers “Commonwealth.” Surely both these laissez- 
faire arguments have been pushed to excess. We look 
at our inter-Imperial relations and find chaos. After the 
Great War that was to weld us all together these constitu- 
tional questions crop up more insoluble than ever, because 
the Dominions have progressed further along the path of 
nationality by their efforts in the war. 

There is, to many people, only one logical result of the 
fateful decision arrived at when the Dominions, who entered 
the war as part of the Empire, signed the Peace Treaty 
as separate nations and as such obtained representation 
on the League of Nations. One cannot blame the Dominions 
for their national pride, nor the Ministers of the Old Country 
who supported a claim to which, if equality of sacrifice 
were any criterion, they had more right than even the 
United States, not to mention lesser Powers. And yet 
the situation created is so anomalous as to constitute a 
real menace. 

When Germany went to war she was convinced that 
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the British Dominions would not join in a European 
conflict. South Africa and India she counted on seducing 
altogether. Had she been negotiating with a real Imperial 
Cabinet she would have had no such illusion and the tempta 
tion to war would have been far less. When the Disarma. 
ment Conferences—for one cannot hope that one meeting 
will be final—are in progress and the world is staking its 
hopes on agreement which will release us from some of 
that horrible burden, it will make all the difference if the 
British Empire speaks with one voice and has one policy, 
At present it must appear to the rest of the world that 
we are prepared to be one or five, whichever suits us best, 
and it is a conclusion in which they cannot be expected to 
concur. ; 

There is an alternative to any attempt at a centralized 
Government—an alternative which many of us shun as 
having the appearance of the break up of the Empire. -But 
if our object is to secure a strong chain of British States 
we ought not to cling to an obsolete form of link. ‘ Equal 
partnership ’’ involves independent States bound together 
by alliance. No alliance, however close, can be said to 
present to the world the solid front of a real Empire (as 
the Entente Powers realized in the war), but a real alliance 
is better than a sham Empire. 

A word must be said here about the Crown. The 
popularity of our Royal House is such that for a genera- 
tion, at least, it is probable that all the younger States 
would be monarchies under the same King; but people 
at home, to whom the monarchy is a real thing, part of 
everyday life, must realize that in these distant Dominions 
it has quite a different perspective and is not an active 
factor in politics. The young democracies regard monarchy 
with indifference, our own Royal Family with a sort of 
affectionate indulgence; but they are republican in spirit, 
and in South Africa republicanism is the strongest political 
tradition which half of the white population possesses. 
For those of us who are English-born these words, ‘ The 
King, the Church, the Empire,” have a glamour, a sacred- 
ness that are part of our inmost fibre, unless we happen 
to be intellectual rebels and sceptics. But to the colonial- 
born they are just the names of three institutions, and 
thrill him little more than the name ‘“‘ President of the 
United States,” and far less than that of his local football 
hero. There is a gulf fixed between the continents, and 
those born on either side of that gulf look at life from 
different angles. 
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The alliance, therefore, would be in the main a business 
affair, but sentiment would reinforce it, which is the proper 
function of sentiment. Have we really reached this point—- 
ig our evolution from Empire, via Commonwealth, to end 
in Alliance ? This is where we are drifting, but if there 
is a better way, where is the strong man to point it out ? 


Erne, CoLQ@uHOUN JOLLIE 


LUDENDORFF ON THE CAMPAIGN OF 1914 


Intropuctory Notre.—In view of the widespread discus. 
sion which has taken place in Germany, ever since the 
Armistice, on the campaign of the Marne, and the responsi- 
bility for its failure, the views of Ludendorff on this subject 
must be of interest to English readers. Ludendorft will 
probably remain the outstanding figure of the war on the 
German side, and none of those who have written, or may 
in the future write, the history of that mighty contest have 
done, or can do, other than allow him exceptional professional 
talents; so that his views on military matters cannot fail to 
be instructive. The following extract is taken from his newl 
published work, Kriegfiihrung und Politik (E. S. Mittler 
und Sohn, Berlin, 1922). It is at present improbable 
that the whole work, which is lengthy and in part very 
technical and even academic, will appear in an English 
translation. The reader will understand that it is 
Ludendorff who speaks and who is exclusively responsible 
for what follows, including the farcical account of the 
origin of the war. 


The Higher Command had no part in these political 
blunders. It is not true that General Von Moltke pressed 
for a declaration of war; he only desired that mobilization 
should be begun in good time, which is quite another matter, 
Moreover, Belgium was not violated by us; we had every 
reason to believe that in case of war that country would 
be found among our enemies, quite apart from the fact that 
existing agreements justified us in choosing the direction 
of advance which our military necessities demanded. 

It may be mentioned here—although in these cases 
our errors arose in part from events which took place some 
years back—that policy failed to keep Japan from joining 
our foes, to hold Italy within the Triple Alliance, or to 
induce Rumania to throw in her lot with us. The attitude 
of these three States made our numerical inferiority from 
the first even greater than it already was, by reason of the 
addition of the forces of Serbia to those of the Entente. 
Russia was also enabled to withdraw troops from the Far 
East and from the Rumanian border, and France from the 
Italian frontier, for use against us. Thus the High Command 
received no assistance from policy. Neither, however, did 
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policy find in the High Command that support which it 
had a right to expect. 

Politically we were engaged in a war which was undeni- 
ably a defensive one. It did not follow from this that our 
strategy must also be defensive. The High Command’s 
business was to choose the course most likely to ensure 
the achievement of our political aims in this defensive 
war, which was also for us a struggle for existence. 

It has been said that the Central Powers, in view of 
their inferiority in numbers, should have remained on the 
defensive on both fronts. This idea had been proved 
erroneous in many war games in peace-time. Only by 
an offensive could we reap the full benefit of our better 
peace training ; we had to multiply our strength by move- 
ment, compensate for our inferior numbers by means of 
surprise. France and England would attack us on the 
one side, Russia on the other. If we remained on the 
defensive strategically and tactically, we must inevitably 
be forced back on both fronts so far as to expose to 
the enemy areas of great and, indeed, of decisive importance, 
from the economic point of view. In the end we should 
certainly be overwhelmed before we had succeeded even in 
bringing all our resources in man-power into the field. The 
only means of avoiding this was to act on the offensive 
somewhere, despite our generally defensive strategy; in 
fact, to act as we actually did at the opening of war. 
We should otherwise have been in the same situation as the 
elder Moltke if he had acceded to Bismarck’s desires and 
stopped his advance after Sedan; such a policy would 
have been even more disastrous in 1914 than it would 
have been then. 

A defensive strategy could only be justified if we 
had reason to believe that the enemy was not really in 
earnest, but would be ready at any moment to stretch 
out to us the right hand of reconciliation. But our foes 
did not enter upon the war with any such intention. 
Their aims were quite clear, and they meant to attain them; 
it was by their will that we were forced into war. The 
political aims of Germany and Austria-Hungary on the 
one hand, and of the Entente on the other, were completely 
at variance. But the nature of war is decided by the objec- 
tives of the belligerents, as Clausewitz affirmed with perfect 
truth. Anyone who cannot understand this is blind to 
the historical development of events, which had been 
brought about by the will of our enemies—or else he is a 
voluntary or involuntary falsifier of history. The Entente 
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deliberately and skilfully threw on us the blame for the 
war, solely in order to conceal their own guilt. 

It has also been maintained that we should have assumed 
the offensive in the East at the outbreak of war, while 
standing on the defensive in the West. But the attainment 
of any decision in the East was bound to be a long business, 
owing to the nature of that theatre of operations ; and it would 
have been impossible for us to have secured our Westem 
frontiers for the length of time necessary for victory in 
the East. Our important industrial areas must have been 
overrun, at least in part, by the enemy, and even if we re 
covered them later, the damage suffered would have lessened 
their output to such a degree as to render our victory 
impossible. In a word, the proposed method of conducting 
the war was not a practicable one. 

It has also been suggested that we might have avoided 
a decisive battle in the West, and, by pushing our advance 
only as far as the line Abbeville-Verdun, have occupied 
the Channel ports, Calais and Boulogne, as submarine bases, 
The forces then released would have been sufficient to secure 
the Austrian armies from defeat in Galicia. This plan cannot 
be considered a feasible one. Before the war we could 
not have foreseen the extraordinary success of our submarine 
campaign. Moreover, the forces on our right wing were 
none too large to compensate for the weakness of our left, 
which had been allowed for by Count Schlieffen, and which, 
as the events of 1914 proved, could only be made good by 
a decisive victory on our right. If this latter were to 
halt on the line of the Somme, the left must be made 
stronger and receive large reinforcements. We _ should 
then be unable to spare a man for the East, since 
our armies, once halted on the Abbeville—Verdun line, 
would have to hold it against the attack of the whole 
French and English armies. In the end the situation would 
have been, from a strategic point of view, similar to, if not 


quite as difficult as, that resulting from a defensive attitude. 


on our Western frontier. 

Thus, as things actually stood, we were bound to attack 
and seek a decision in the West with the main body of 
our forces, and stand on the defensive against Russia with 
the minimum possible number of troops. This had been the 
policy of Frederic the Great in 1757; he, however, left too 
many troops in East Prussia. We, on the other band, acted 
unwisely in trusting entirely to the offensive of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army in the East. 

The deployment which Count Schlieffen had finally 
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worked out after the closest study, and which formed the 
pasis of our mobilization scheme, once the unreality of 
Belgian neutrality had been proved, is well known to all 
students of the campaign. An advance through that 
country was, as has often been proved, a strategic necessity 
to which there “was in the circumstances no alternative. 
The decision in France was to be obtained by an im- 
mense left-wheel of the German armies pivoting on Thion- 
ville, and the forces employed were from the first strong 
enough to ensure victory, especially as, according to our 
information, the enemy High Command had no suspicion 
of our real intentions. The forces left to secure this move- 
ment against a hostile attack between Metz and Strasburg 
were, however, so weak that such an attack might involve 
serious danger to the rear communications of our left wing 
before our right had secured a decisive success. General 
Von Moltke feared that the industrial area north of Saar- 
bruck might be exposed to destruction at the hands of 
the enemy, and believed it essential to avert this at all 
costs. All our information led us to expect an early hostile 
offensive between Metz and Strasburg, combined with a 
subsidiary advance in Alsace; and the possibility thus 
presented itself of defeating an important fraction of the 
French Army at the very beginning of the campaign, and of 
securing Alsace from invasion at the same time. General 
Von Moltke laid great stress on this, but still held 
fast to the carrying out of Schlieffen’s scheme. This he 
considered would be facilitated by the destruction of the 
large hostile forces operating in Alsace and Lorraine, 
which would thus be left exposed and defenceless before 
our advance. Thus was brought about an extension of 
Schlieffen’s plan of deployment, and an important depar- 
ture from it. 

General Von Moltke’s forces had in the period from 1905 
to 1914 been increased by seven active or reserve divisions 
and six and a half Ersatz divisions, the raising of which 
had been projected since 1911. He was thus enabled to 
reinforce the left wing without weakening the forces which, 
pivoting on Thionville, were to carry out the invasion 
of France. 

To sum up then: ; 

Count Schlieffen in 1905 proposed in case of a war on 
two fronts to deploy— 


in the West 62 divisions, in the East 10 divisions. 
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General Von Moltke in 1914 deployed— 
in the West 70 divisions,* in the East 9 divisions. 


Of the divisions deployed in the West, there were allotted 
for the attack north of Metz—Thionville— 


in 1905, 54 (63 t) divisions ; 
in 1914, 54 divisions. 
In Lorraine, at first deployment— 


in 1905, 8 (9) divisions ; 
in 1914, 16 divisions ; 


Further there must be added, as Army Reserve— 
in 1914, 6} Ersatz divisions. 


Count Schlieffen had also considered the employment of 
Ersatz divisions, but had made no detailed plans. 

In order to strengthen the left wing General Von Moltke 
had ordered the fortification of the Nied position, between 
Metz and the Saar. Count Schlieffen had also counted on 
being able to utilize this position, but—so far as I know— 
had not ordered that it should be fortified. 

General Von Moltke, by reducing the forces assigned to 
Lorraine, would have been able to attack France and 
Belgium with approximately the same forces as Count 
Schlieffen had proposed to employ in the eventuality of 
Russia being an ally of Germany. His reasons for rejecting 
this course of action have been stated above. The causes 
of the failure of the campaign in the West, however, must 
be sought elsewhere, in the failure of the higher leading, 

General Von Moltke had in his plans reckoned with the 
possibility of a crisis on the left wing, and what is more, 
had envisaged the possibility of gaining a great victory 
there. 

Joffre in 1914 advanced into Lorraine with 18 divisions, 
a force which might have been increased to 24 by the 
addition of the 6 divisions engaged in the subsidiary opera 
tion in Upper Alsace. These 24 divisions, comprising a 


* Inclusive of the IX Reserve Corps, sent to the West in the middle of August. 

ft General Von Moltke, in apportioning our forces for the East, apparently 
economized more effectively than did Count Schlieffen. As in 1905 Russia 
was our ally, the question did not actually arise for Count Schlieffen. It 
may be doubted whether, if the latter had worked out more closely or actually 
carried out the deployment for a two-front war, he would really have left as 
many as 10 divisions in the East. 

{ The figures in brackets are those which Count Schlieffen would have 
allotted in case of a war against France alone. 


tted 
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third of the whole French Army, would, in face of our 
deployment as planned in 1905, have been free to act as 
they would. The majority of them might have been trans- 
ferred to the interior of France as soon as the advance of the 
German right wing had been discovered, if the offensive in 
Lorraine, for which the numerical proportions of the opposing 
forces were highly favourable, were abandoned. But if these 
94 or even 18 enemy divisions could be decisively defeated 
by 16 German divisions, making full strategic use of the 
fortress of Metz and the Nied position—which was certainly 
possible—the strength of the French Army would be seriously 
reduced. The German armies destined to force the decision 
in Belgium and Northern France would be relieved of all 
fear of the troops in their front being reinforced from 
Lorraine, while the German High Command would still 
be in a position to dispatch divisions from that flank, as 
Count Schlieffen had proposed, to the decisive front between 
Verdun and the Channel ports. This possibility would 
continue to exist even if a decisive victory were not secured 
in Lorraine.* The possibilities of the tactical situation, which 
afforded opportunity for a decisive battle in Lorraine, 
following on a crushing defeat of the VII French Corps at 
Mulhausen in Alsace, were not realized or exploited. The 
result therefore was merely an “‘ ordinary victory,” as Count 
Schlieffen termed it—a simple frontal pushing back of the 
enemy. A portion of the hostile forces beaten here took part 
inthe Battle of the Marne, from which the victorious German 
troops were absent. The German High Command did not 
seize the opportunity which offered itself immediately after 
the battle in Lorraine on August 25th of transferring several 
corps from the left wing to the right, and of dispatching 
the whole Sixth Army by route march to the area north- 
west of Metz, which would have caused an extension of the 
whole front of the armies to the right, in the direction of 
the Channel coast. The Ersatz divisions already mobilized 


* T should explain here that I was at this time head of the 2nd (Mobiliza- 
tion) Section of the General Staff, and thus had nothing to do with the 
strategical direction of the campaign. This was, according to the existing 
system, the affair of the First Quartermaster’s Department, Section I. I first 
attained high position in 1912, but had no reason to press for any alteration in 
the plan of concentration, as in the deployment as conceived by Moltke much 
depended on skilful leading. As Chief of the 2nd Section from 1908 to 1913, 
I was destined to become head of the Operations Department of the General 
Staff of the Army in the field on mobilization, and should thus have been able 
to ensure that the operations were conducted according to my own ideas. 
After I left the General Staff in 1913 I had, of course, no influence on the 
policy pursued by General Von Moltke. 
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should also have followed in rear of the right wing. Thy 
we should have entered upon the decisive battle in th 
heart of France with forces quite as large as those a 
Count Schlieffen’s disposal. 

As we know, the event was far otherwise. The Ersaty 
divisions were sent to Lorraine and remained there. The 
left wing was held up and suffered heavily before Nancy, 
and the right was weakened by two corps transferred to 
the East. Both before and during the Battle of the Mame 
the higher leading was unequal to its task ; and this proved 
in the end the deciding factor. The premature retirement 
of the Second Army lost us the victory. 

We now had to face the prospect of a long war. Ow 
splendid peace training, superior as it had proved itself 
to that of our enemies, had not given all the hoped-for 
results, and as time went on our advantage in this respect 
was bound to become less and less marked. 

It has been said that, even had we been victorious at 
the Marne, as we might have been, despite the difficulties 
of the situation, a favourable issue of the war would not 
thereby have been assured, as the critical position in the 
East would have prevented our exploiting our success to 
the full. But if we are considering merely this hypothetical 
case, it may well be supposed that had we been victorious at 
the Marne we could easily have withdrawn a few divisions 
from the Western armies without in any way sacrificing 
the possibility of continuing the offensive in France. 

As a matter of fact, 4 divisions had been sent from the 
West to the East at the end of August 1914; had these 
been taken from the left wing, neither would the course of 
the campaign have been seriously affected, nor would 
victory on the Marne have been endangered. The High 
Command could have remained satisfied with the situation 
in the East, once these divisions had been sent.* The 
next reinforcements, 4 cavalry and 8 infantry divisions, 
were sent to the East in November; and such of these as 
were taken from the West had been relieved in October by 
other formations. Certainly, had we been victorious on 
the Marne we could easily have released 12 divisions. The 
new troops raised in the winter of 1914-15, which were 
actually employed in the East in the battles of the Masurian 
Lakes, might have been sent to the West, if they were needed 
there, to bring about a decision. In April 1915 more troops 

* The story that H.M. the Emperor was in a great measure responsible for 


the transfer of these two Corps is merely malicious gossip. Nor is it true that 
the Eighth Army in East Prussia asked for them. 
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were transferred from the West for the battle of Gorlice— 
Tarnow at the opening of the summer campaign of 1915 
against Russia. The German High Command had there- 
fore ample time and forces at their disposal to exploit any 
victory on the Marne and occupy the French Channel ports. 

It is difficult to say what would then have been the 
effect of the arrival of the British “‘ Kitchener Armies ” 
in 1915. They would assuredly have proved less effective 
in the war of movement into which they would then have 
been thrown, and in which German leading and German 
troops could have made full use of their superiority, than 
in trench warfare, for which the English troops had been 
trained. In the same way the intervention of the United 
States of America, which would certainly have been the 
result of a German victory, would have taken place under 
very different circumstances from those of 1917. The 
shortage of munitions, too, would have made itself felt 
much less than it did under position-warfare conditions. 

Even so, of course, a final victory was unattainable 
if policy continued on the same lines as in the pre-war 
period and failed to call upon the efforts of the whole German 
people for war purposes. 

In the above-mentioned considerations we have confined 
ourselves to the strictly military point of view. The 
effect of a German victory on the people of France and 
England, and on the warlike ardour of their troops, as 
well as on Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria and the other neutral 
States, may be left to the estimation of my readers. 

The basic idea of the German concentration and plan 
of campaign in the West at the commencement of the 
war in 1914 was a correct one; but the High Command 
made several errors of detail in its execution. Even so 
the situation would never have reached a crisis if we had 
prepared our fighting forces more thoroughly and had 
possessed a greater supply of munitions. The saying of 
the old Dessauer, ‘‘God is on the side of the big battalions,”’ 
is to be taken to mean that the inevitable mistakes of the 
leading are less harmful if ample forces are available to 
retrieve them. 

We could certainly have ensured a decisive victory 
on the Marne, despite our mistakes, ifi—leaving the Fleet 
out of consideration—we had provided our land forces 
with trained reserves, and raised the greatest possible 
number of formations of all arms. We should then either 
have won the war, even if we had not been too formidable 
for our enemies to attack us at all. 
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We have dealt with the conduct of the war in 194 
on land, and must now devote a few words to the naval 
campaign. Though the absence of a united command for 
all forces, on sea and on land, was an error, its ill effects 
should not be overestimated. Before the war the Na 
did not consider itself strong enough to deliver battle 
immediately on the completion of mobilization ; the idea 
of striving for the annihilation of the enemy had not yet 
been fully assimilated. The political fear of ‘risking the 
fleet’ had a disastrous influence on naval strategic thought, 
The Army also was in reality similarly circumstanced, but 
that did not prevent its taking the offensive at the decisive 
point. Equally false was the doctrine of ‘‘ the Fleet in 
being,” i.e. the saving of its strength till the conclusion of 
peace. 

Very soon a current of opinion arose in the Navy which 
demanded the immediate delivery of a battle at sea. Policy 
at once interfered decisively—and disastrously. The In- 
perial Chancellor was reluctant to embitter England by 
employing the Fleet, believing as he did that she might 
possibly be induced to come to terms with us; therefore 
he held back the Fleet ‘‘in order to avoid giving a decision 
which might tend to prolong the war.” He intended 
therefore, presumably, to give England a chance to conclude 
peace with us, and was working to that end. Such blindness 
as to the political aims of that country and the nature 
and form of the war which had just commenced, and s0 
unfortunate an interference of policy with strategy, is almost 
inconceivable. The result of this failure to utilize the Fleet 
will be seen later. 

Captain O. Croos, in his most interesting article ‘‘ Reflec: 
tions on the War at Sea”’ (Marine Rundschau, Part I, 1921), 
writes as follows: 

““ While the life-and-death struggle was raging on land, 
the powerful resources of the Fleet, with all their possibilities 
for an offensive against our deadliest foe, were left lying 
idle. The reasons for this are to be found rather in 
political than in military considerations. The question of 
the use to be made of the Fleet was of course not entirely 
a naval one, but could only be decided after full considera- 
tion of the military and political situation. After the 
experiences of the first few weeks of the war, the only 
possible course from the strategic point of view was to give 
the naval commanders a free hand to lead the Fleet into 
battle ; but other considerations were undoubtedly present 
in the minds of the Supreme Direction and of the statesmen 
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in power. The issue of the land campaign was still doubtful 
and the attitude of neutral Powers uncertain. The decision 
to release the Fleet could therefore only have been come 
to by a statesman of remarkable insight into the strategic 
and political effects and possibilities of naval war—such 
an one as England found, for the only time in her history, 
in the person of the elder Pitt in the Seven Years’ War. 
Even if a successful naval battle had not broken the blockade, 
it might well so damage England’s sea power as to injuriously 
affect her prestige in Italy, Russia, Japan and Rumania, 
not to mention Scandinavia and America. The Chancellor, 
however, persuaded the Emperor that the Fleet must be 
preserved from serious loss until the conclusion of peace, 
so as to have a powerful card in hand during the negotia- 
tions. This, of course, presupposed a successful issue of 
the war on land; but this could hardly be counted on after 
the intervention of England and our failure on the Marne. 
Failure to realize this could only be the result of a complete 
misconception of England’s will to victory and the power of 
her Navy.” 

The views expressed above coincide with my own, 
except that I cannot admit that policy should have had any 
say in the employment of the Fleet. Policy, its hand being 
forced by the enemy, had launched the country into war. 
From that date forward the Navy should have been em- 
ployed within the limits assigned by the Supreme Direction 
in accordance with exactly the same principles as are laid 
down by Clausewitz, in his discussion on real warfare, for 
a campaign on land. A battle was necessary to assist the 
Army and to shatter the far-reaching British blockade ; 
victory was apparently possible, and this would have had 
an immense effect in England and among the neutral States. 

In a word, then, it may be said that at the beginning 
of the war policy would have been best served by a resolute 
offensive on land and sea against France and England, 
aiming at the annihilation of the enemy, combined with 
defensive in the Eastern theatre. 

M. C. 
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THERE is still some doubt as to whether this year’s Lawn 
Tennis Championships will be played on the old ground 
at Wimbledon or on the new one in a neighbouring district, 
The change is said to depend to some extent on the weather 
—always an uncertain quantity. Lawn tennis players, 
as apart from lawn tennis spectators, are in two minds 
over the impending move. We all realize that ‘‘ Wimbledon” 
—having become, so to speak, a world affair—has outgrown 
the narrow premises of “The All England Croquet and 
Lawn Tennis Club,” as it is still called. Its lawns afforded 
ample accommodation in the days when a sprinkling of 
spectators collected round the Centre Court to watch 
the struggle of two familiar British players. Foreign 
competition was hardly a serious factor—it was certainly 
not dangerous—and the suggestion that all our Champion- 
ships might be captured by overseas competitors would 
have been regarded as a huge joke. 

From the moment lawn tennis ceased to be a domestic 
amusement and became an international affair, interesting 
and exciting hundreds of thousands of people all over the 
world and attracting ten spectators where there was 
formerly one, the old ground became impossible. It was 
only a question of finding a good enough situation for a 
new one. But those of us who have had the good fortune 
to play at Wimbledon—even if it be only since the war— 
and love every inch of a spot which. contains the history 
of English lawn tennis, will say good-bye to Worple Road 
with real sorrow, and with the fear that we may never 
again find ourselves on such delightful courts, which forty 
years’ intelligent devotion have brought to perfection, 
Should the Fates—whether in the shape of weather or 
otherwise—decree that yet another Championship meeting 
shall be held where all have been held hitherto, there will 
be many dry eyes among the competitors of both sexes, 
who will be more than reconciled to the postponement of 
the inevitable. 

In one respect, however (wherever the- Championships 
of 1922 may be played), there will be a notable change, 
which, though generally approved by the players, will in 
the opinion of some critics rob Wimbledon of an attraction. 
Hitherto the Champions of the year—whether in the Men’s 
Singles, the Ladies’ Singles, or the Men’s Doubles—have 
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not been called upon to “ play through” the competition. 
They have stood out until the Challenge Round, which was 
fought out between the winner of the All Comers’ Prize 
and the holder of the Championship. Thus the latter was 
only called upon to play and win one match in order to 
retain the Blue Ribbon, whereas, in a field of sixty-four 
competitors, the Challenger would be called upon to play 
and win seven matches before securing the Championship. 
As there are nowadays usually a hundred and twenty- 
eight accepted entries in the Men’s Singles, a new Champion 
must win eight matches before deposing the old one. Such 
was the task confronting Mr. Norton last year—which 
he came within a hair’s-breadth of accomplishing, only 
succumbing at the twelfth hour to Mr. Tilden, who, as 
the victor of 1920, had ‘‘ stood out” until this match. 
In the Ladies’ Singles last year there were fifty-six entries, 
which involved the winner of the All Comers’ Singles, 
Miss Ryan, in six matches before she could play Mlle 
Lenglen, who had had none. I need not stop to discuss 
whether the Champion or the Challenger gained most by 
a practice which gave them such very different tasks— 
whether, for example, it exhausted the latter to play through- 
out a fortnight of hard competition, while his or her ultimate 
opponent rested, or whether the latter suffered most by 
being deprived of the experience of playing gallery matches. 
It is all a question of temperament. Some players would 
infinitely prefer to stand in the shoes of past Champions, 
and put their fortunes to the test but once. Others would 
chafe at this inaction and feel rather “out of it”? when 
it came to defending their title against the practised winner 
of the All Comers’. Two years ago Mr. Tilden appeared 
to have gained by “playing through,” while Mr. Gerald 
Patterson (Champion of the previous year) seemed to 
lose by sitting out. Mr. Tilden played as though the 
Centre Court belonged to him—Mr. Patterson as though 
he were a stranger to it. As it should be easier to win 
one match than to win eight, the old rule was generally 
thought to favour the man in possession, and it was con- 
sidered very sporting—and consequently characteristic— 
of Mr. Tilden to offer to waive his privilege last year and 
to offer to take his chance with the rest. This could not 
be conceded so soon, but thanks to his initiative the whole 
question was thrashed anew and a plebiscite held of the 
Wimbledon players, which gave a substantial majority 
in favour of all Champions “ playing through.” The Lawn 
Tennis Association accordingly decided to make the change 
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from 1923 onwards. Then what Lawn Tennis, the official 
organ of the game, calls a “time-honoured” custom will 
be formally abolished. : 

As regards this year’s Championships, it was decided 
to consult the present holders, who had acquired the right 
to “‘stand out.” They have all replied favourably to the 
proposal to play through. Mr. Tilden, it was feared, might 
not be able to come over this year, to the great regret of 
that fine sportsman’s many admirers, who keenly appreciate 
all he has done for the game, especially the delightful spirit he 
imports into all his matches, but the latest news encourages 
us to hope we may see him at Wimbledon. Mr. Lycett 
and Mr. Woosnam, the Doubles Champions of 1921, hand- 
somely waive their rights, while Mlle Lenglen, the Lady 
Champion, expresses her willingness to “ play through” 
if her health permits. This is interpreted as meaning that 
she will do so if she is well enough to play at all. As it 
has since been stated that she will resume practice in 
March, and will defend her chief Championships on the 
Continent—in the South of France, in Paris and Brussels— 
it would be a bitter disappointment to the English lawn 
tennis world were this gifted player to give a miss to 
Wimbledon. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the meeting would lose one of its chief attractions 
and the Ladies’ Championship become something of a 
misnomer in the absence of the world’s leading lady player. 

Much has been written and spoken of the contretemps 
that occurred in the United States last summer on the 
occasion of Mlle Lenglen’s tour. According to her friends 
she should never have hazarded this trip, as her health 
was anything but robust at the time. Then, when she 
had scarcely recovered her “land legs” after her first 
sea voyage, Mlle Lenglen, suddenly finding herself in 
danger of defeat at the hands of one whom she had perhaps 
underrated, proved unequal to a strain differing from any 
she had previously experienced. That this should have 
happened was unfortunate for Mlle Lenglen and equally 
so for her American friends, who were relying on her keeping 
her engagements to play exhibition matches for the benefit 
of the devastated districts of her own country. Human 
nature is, however, frail, and weakness becomes apparent 
in individual competition which might not become so when 
the support of others is present. 

Those who can speak with authority from possession 
of the facts may express their disapproval, but surely 
such an occurrence need not be allowed to cast a gloom 
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over the whole game. There are, however, some people 
who cannot regard any game as a game—to them it is the 
“be all and end all” of life—as the saying goes, “ they 
take their pleasures very sadly,” and if anything is amiss 
in any game in which they are engaged or of which they 
are spectators, they refuse to smile again. Most of us 
play games for enjoyment or exercise—generally both. 
They are only worth playing from those points of view. 
To play any game one disliked because one happened to 
excel at it would not be worth while. When we talk of 
“ playing the game” we mean a good deal; we pride ourselves 
on our high standard, and when, during the war, we claimed 
that our side “ played the game,” we felt we could give 
no higher praise, just as, when we complained that the 
enemy “didn’t play the game,” we consigned him to the 
lower regions. There is probably more pleasure to be got 
out of lawn tennis than out of any of the individual 
ball games—at any rate those I know, not excluding 
golf—but no real pleasure can come from anything if we 
accept the dictum “ defeat is a crime,” as an eminent expert 
was once heard to say of a great continental player. 

So long as lawn tennis is played in the right spirit, 
with keenness to win yet with self-control and strict fairness, 


it will retain its place in the first flight of individual games. 


Criticism, especially criticism of foreigners, comes easily ; 
but those of us who happen to play games in public must 
be certain when we criticize that our own code of play 
is irreproachable. Umpires have been heard occasionally 
to complain that some players—not foreigners—in their 
excessive zeal to do themselves justice, make the task of 
umpiring even more delicate than it is. 

If I might be allowed to express the views of my own 
generation, who are comparative newcomers to Wimbledon, 
I would venture to say that none has done more than 
Mlle Lenglen to make lawn tennis enjoyable to women. 
She has revolutionized it. She has literally taught many 
girls how to play. The accepted critics tell us that we 
need only compare the pre-war standard of play among 
women—we might almost call it the pre-Lenglen standard 
—with what it is to-day to realize the debt the game owes 
to her. According to some experts she stands in a class 
by herself among her own sex, unapproached and unap- 
proachable, though the older generation, with a vivid 
recollection of Miss Lottie Dod at her best, dissent from 
this verdict, which is not wholly acceptable to all witnesses 
of the Challenge Round of 1919, when the greatest of 
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English Singles players, Mrs. Lambert Chambers, owed 
defeat to a fluke. This is not said to belittle the victor on 
that occasion, who pluckily snatched success from disaster, 
and from that day, until her encounter with Mrs. Mallory, 
was never within sight of failure. As Mr. Wallis Myers— 
to whose pen the game is deeply indebted—reminds us in 
his very readable reminiscences * : 


We have moved forward a long way since a former Lady Champion declared 
that the two games, that of men and that of women, “‘ are absolutely different 
from one another and cannot in any way be compared in regard to skill or 
severity of strokes.”* Mlle Suzanne Lenglen, the present Champion, may be 
a phenomenon to ordinary eyes. She is certainly not typical of the players 
of her own sex, but she remains a girl for all that, and the fact that she can 
now display as much skill as any man, and in variety of strokes and ease of 
execution is the equal of any male player now living, is a sufficient proof of 
feminine progress. Nor can it be said positively that this French girl hasa 
capacity which cannot be acquired by those who have the same youth and 
enthusiasm and adopt the same methods of stroke culture and training. 


Mr. Wallis Myers explains that her marvellous activity, 
her extraordinary accuracy, her wonderful balance that 
comes from perfect footwork, have combined to place her 
at the top of the tree. Mlle Lenglen always seems to 
have arrived quite easily in the best position for making 
the most effective stroke, either forehand or backhand, 
from any part of the court. 

Herein lies the secret of her success—she visualizes the 
court as a whole, and thanks to her unique practice in 
Singles with the most brilliant continental players of the 
day, she has been able to master strokes that are collec- 
tively beyond the capacity of her inferior sisters. That 
she owes some of her sensational success to what may 
perhaps be termed without offence ‘“‘ the Lenglen legend,” 
is likewise true. She has been so eloquently and enthusi- 
astically written up by so many gifted pens, she has been 
clothed with such prestige, that many of the best players 
of her own sex, who might reasonably hope to give her a 
game, go into court so completely hypnotized that they 
are beaten before a single point has been scored; they 
do not give themselves a chance. Last year, on the Riviera, 
Mile Lenglen played in half a dozen tournaments without 
losing a single set, or indeed without having more than two 
games scored against her by any of her many skilful oppo- 
nents. Mr. Wallis Myers records that she won twenty 


* Twenty Years of Lawn Tennis, by A. Wallis Myers. Methuen & Co, 
London; 10s. 6d. net. 
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“love sets”’ in these competitions. More than one first- 
class man player came home declaring that he was doubtful 
of being able to beat her in a Single, playing level. In that 
case she should be able to give any other woman in the 
world at least fifteen, besides owing her fifteen. Mr. Gerald 
Patterson, the ex-Champion, holds some such opinion. On 
the other hand, Lawn Tennis, greatly daring, declared after 
the last Championship that Mr. Tilden could give her 
thirty. But even this is a good deal less than the Dohertys 
gave the Lady Champions of their day. So experienced 
an observer as Mr. Doust rejects ‘‘the Riviera view,” 
maintaining that between the best men and the best women 
—even Mlle Lenglen—there is a clearly marked gulf 
that can be measured by substantial odds. It would be 
exceedingly interesting to have this moot point tested on 
the Centre Court as a “ best of three-sets’’ match, either 
before or after the coming Championship, if Mlle Lenglen 
felt sufficiently fit and it were entirely agreeable to her. 
But what matters much more to the game is that she should 
have completely recovered her form, so as to be able to 
give us another exhibition of that grace and ease and power 
which have been the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Ladies’ Championship during the Lenglen régime. 


K. McKAneE 


Ir is unfortunately a truism to say that all our industries 
are grievously afflicted by overtaxation, but there is one 
consequence of the abnormal rate of income tax and death 


THE OVERTAXATION 


OF LAND 


duties which does not seem to be fully appreciated. 


It is constantly assumed that, broadly speaking, direct 
taxation falls upon the wealthier section of the community 
and indirect taxation upon those who are worse off. It 
is upon this assumption that Parliament has of late years 
so greatly increased the proportion of direct taxation. 
figures in the table below show how far this process has 


gone since 1900. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Inprrect AND Direct TAXATION 


The 


Year. 


Indirect Taxes. 


| Per cent. of 


Direct Taxes. 


| Heeeipts, | Total'Tax | edits 
£ | £ 
1899-00 55,934,000 | 51°6 52,562,000 
1900-01 60,562,000 | 50°6 59,104,000 
1901-02 | 62,226,000 | 47:5 68,742,000 
1902-03 65,521,000 | 47°6 72,015,000 
1903-04 64,295,000 50°7 62,502,000 
1904-05 65,085,000 50°5 63,790,000 
1905-06 63,327,000 | 49°7 64,120,000 
1906-07 62,522,000 | 48:6 66,208,000 
1907-08 63,549,000 48°9 66,307,000 
1908-09 59,389,000 47°4 65,957,000 
1909-10 57,643,000 43°6 46,702,000 
1910-11 65,077,000 43°6 | 111,937,000 
1911-12 | 65,892,000 42°7 88,386,000 
1912-13 | 65,642,000 42°4 89,213,000 
1913-14 | 69,221,000 42°5 93,814,000 
1914-15 | 75,808,000 39°9 | 114,246,060 
1915-16 | 115,778,000 39°8 | 175,095,000 
1916-17 | 122,323,000 23°7 | 394,189,000 
1917-18 | 106,230,000 17°3 | 508,054,000 
1918-19 | 160,880,000 20°5 | 625,922,000 
1919-20 | 280,264,000 28:00 | 720,622,000 
1920-21 | 328,819,000 31°84 | 703,923,000 
1921-22 
(Budget \ 318,110,000 33:00 | 645,890,000 
Estimate) J | 


' 


iPer cent. of | 
Total Tax | 
| Revenue. 
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| 
! 


Total of Indirect 
and Direct Taxes. 


£ 
108,496,000 
119,666,000 
130,968,000 
137,536,000 
126,797,000 
128,875,000 
127,447,000 
128,730,000 
129,856,000 
125,346,000 
104,345,000 
177,014,000 
154,278,000 
154,855,000 
163,035,000 
190,054,000 
290,873,000 
516,512,000 
614,284,000 
786,802,000 
1,000,886,000 
1,032,742,000 


964,000,000 


Notse.—Tho Direct Taxation receipts from and including the year 1916-17 
include Excess Profits Tax. 
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Now let us look at another set of figures (given on 
the preceding page) furnished by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in answer to a question in the House of 
Commons in August last. 

These figures show what percentage of incomes of varying 
amounts is now taken in income tax, super-tax, and an 
annuity to provide for estate duty. This percentage, in 
the case of incomes above £500, rises from 16°7 per cent, 
to 72 per cent., ie from 3s. 4d. to 15s. 5d. in the £1, and 
no account is taken of succession duty, of the numerous 
licence duties and stamp duties, or of these taxpayers’ 
share of indirect taxation, or of the burden of rates that 
falls upon them. 

Now, it is quite obvious that when taxation reaches this 
percentage of the income taxed it goes far beyond the 
taxpayer’s ability to pay by cutting down his own personal 
expenses and luxuries, and falls with paralysing weight on 
his capacity to finance the business from which his income 
is derived. In other words, it is the business and not the 
taxpayer that has to carry the burden. This fact entirely 
vitiates the theory I have referred to above, although 
it had much force when the percentage taken from any 
class was below or near the level of personal expenditure, 

The fact is that, at its present rate, direct taxation, 
although not actually paid by manual workers, is far more 
injurious to them than any of the indirect taxation which 
they do pay and of which their representatives complain 
so bitterly, for the simple reason that it is one of the main 
and most direct causes of unemployment. I once provoked 
scornful laughter from some of the Benches opposite by 
saying, during a financial debate in the House of Commons, 
that if the Labour Party wanted to amend the Finance 
Bill in the best interests of labour, they ought to move 
to reduce the income and super tax, and I believe this to 
be perfectly true. 

It is certainly true of agriculture, the industry of which 
I know most, and which is absolutely paralysed by the 
burdens it now has to carry. 

Great Britain has become an industrial community, 
and the rural voter is in a hopeless minority. Consequently, 
our social and financial system is designed to fit industrial 
conditions and requirements, and whether it be public 
health, roads, education, or the system of taxation, 
industrial needs and the industrial purse are the governing 
factors, and the rural minority has to accept building by- 
laws, tarmac roads, costly schools and other luxuries which 
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it does not need, and which it certainly cannot afford, whilst 
groaning under financial burdens which it cannot pass on. 

This inability to ‘‘ pass it on” is one of the most vital 
elements in the situation. The incidence of direct taxation 
has been most laboriously and meticulously adjusted accord- 
ing to ability to pay, but the real distribution of the burden 
does not, unfortunately, coincide with its apparent incidence. 

A large proportion of the taxpaying community can and 
do pass their share of it on in the form of increased prices 
which they are able to obtain for the services they render. 
Transport charges, for instance, have been raised to a point 
which enables the undertakers to meet the demands of 
the Exchequer, to pay high wages, and to maintain profits 
at approximately pre-war level. The building industry does 
likewise. So do retail traders and the brewers, and so 
does every taxpayer where conditions enable him to do 
so: but the landlord and the farmer can practically pass 
on nothing, as rents remain at pre-war level and the price 
of agricultural produce is mainly a world-price, in fixing 
which the British producer has little or no say. As an 
illustration of what this means, I may quote from a letter 
from Mr. Fred Hiam, recently published in The Times, 
in which he states that he has paid the railway company 
over £20 an acre for carrying his crop of sugar-beet 70 
miles to the Kelham factory, the cost of labour per acre 
on the same crop being under £7. It is quite clear that, 
in this case, Mr. Hiam was paying the railway shareholders’ 
burden of taxes as well as his own, also helping to maintain 
a much higher wage-rate for railway servants than he 
could afford to pay his own la®ourers. Mr. Hiam cannot 
pass this charge on by increasing the price of his crop, as 
this is regulated by the world-price of sugar and is further 
depressed by the heavy excise duty charged upon its pro- 
duction in this country. 

Similarly, every landowner who is trying to improve 
or maintain his estate, and who has to employ builders 
or to purchase building material, drain pipes, fencing or 
other necessary articles, has to pay out of pre-war rents 
not only his own post-war rates and taxes but also, in the 
prices he is charged, those assessed on the building trade 
and on the merchants who supply him. 

The same applies to the farmer who requires implements, 
machinery or stores of any description, and also to the 
household requirements of both landlord, tenant and 
labourer. 

The position of the farmer is well illustrated by a letter 
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published in the Hast Anglian Daily Times of December 
8th from Mr. John Wagstaff, a farmer in the Tendring 
Hundred of Essex, in which he says: ‘I find I am paying 
7s. tithe, 7s. rates, 6s. income tax, and insurance and 
repairs, to which add 6 per cent. on £25, money invested 
in the land [Mr. Wagstaff has purchased his farm at £25 
an acre], a total charge of 50s. an acre before spending 4 
penny on cultivation.” 

Not a penny of this can Mr. Wagstaff pass on in the 
form of increased prices for his produce, but, on the other 
hand, he must pay a share of other people’s burdens in their 
charge for services rendered to him. 

As a direct consequence of this state of things, the wages 
of the agricultural labourer are, and must be, lower than 
those paid to other workmen whose skill and industry are 
certainly on no higher plane, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the agricultural labourer has never shown the slightest 
inclination to join in the ‘‘ca-canny” policy which is 
responsible for so much of our trouble. 

It is futile for Labour leaders to demand a higher standard 
of wages for workers in agriculture whilst it is their policy 
to pile burdens on their employers which make it hard for 
them to provide employment at any wage. 

It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that no 
agricultural estate in Great Britain is solvent at the present 
time, in the sense that the income is sufficient to cover the 
present costs of adequate maintenance and to pay the 
national and local burdens assessed upon it. At any rate, 
I know of none that are able to do this, and the owners 
must either sell or borrow or live upon their canital, if they 
have any. , 

The average farmer is in no better case, and the agri- 
cultural labourer receives less than any other manual worker 
in proportion to the quality of his work. Yet this nation 
wishes well to agriculture, and it is the declared national 
policy to keep as much land as possible under the plough. 
The Prime Minister certainly meant what he said when he 
told us in 1919 that ‘“‘ The agricultural industry is the 
greatest industry in the State. It ought, therefore, to be 
a primary concern of every Government and of every states- 
man to do what in them lies to help and promote that 
industry,” and he honestly attempted to make good his 
words by passing the Agriculture Act, which coupled sub- 
sidies with a measure of Government control and a Wages 
Board. Some of us who live on and by the land had little 
faith in this policy, though we fully appreciated the Prime 
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Minister’s good intentions. The Act hopelessly broke down 
in its first year, as subsidies and control will always break 
down in this free country. The present policy seems to 
be to let us alone, and that is the right policy, if only it 
includes less squeezing by the heavy hand of the tax- 
collector. Owners and occupiers of rural land are quite 
willing to bear their fair share of rates and taxes, but, as 
[ have already explained, they are bearing more than their 
share both from the standpoint of ability to pay and of - 
inability to pass the charges on. Surely these circumstances 
should be taken into account and some adjustment made 
to meet them. ‘The burdens which most need revision are: 


1. Income tax. 
2. Death duties. 
3. Rates. 


I will roughly outline the points arising on each of these. 
It would be impossible to include any detailed argument 
in this article. 

The income tax at its present level could not be paid 
at all by rural owners if it were not for the relief afforded 
by Sect. 69 of the Finance Act of 1909-10 and its subsequent 
extensions, which provide that outlay necessarily incurred 
upon the management, maintenance, repairs and insurance 
of agricultural property can be claimed as a deduction from 
the Schedule A assessment to income tax. I suggested 
and secured the original concession during the debates on 
the notorious Budget of 1909, and the subsequent extensions 
have been obtained from time to time mainly at the instance 
of the Land Union. But they do not yet go far enough. 
Our objective is to reduce the assessment of rural property 
to the level of the income actually realized, as is done in 
the case of businesses assessed under Schedule D. This 
involves the removal of the present limitations on the form 
of expenditure allowable and a reduction of the five years’ 
average for claims under Sect. 69. If this is done, and 
farmers’ assessments under Schedule B are reduced from 
two years’ rent to one year’s rent, the pressure will be 
somewhat relieved so far as income tax is concerned; 
and, indeed, more has already been done to adjust income 
tax grievances than in the case of death duties or rates. 

The death duties fall with peculiar hardship on agri- 
cultural land. They involve the payment of large sums 
of money where money is rarely available; they compel 
forced sales, often at a ruinous loss; they frequently cause 
severance which reduces the value of the whole estate by 
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a far larger amount than has been realized for the portion 
sold; they force owners to abandon and shut down their 
dwelling-houses, and are thus a fruitful source of absenteeism 
and unemployment; they compel the sale of farms under 
circumstances which may oblige the tenant either to leave 
his farm or to purchase it with borrowed capital, and they 
drain the estate of the resources which would enable it to 
be efficiently maintained as a productive unit. 

All this was realized when Sir W. Harcourt introduced 
the estate duty in 1894, and the Act which imposed the 
duty contained two provisions of great value to agricultural 
land owners. The first was that such an estate should be 
valued for estate duty on a multiple of the income as calcu. 
lated for income tax purposes, with a maximum of twenty- 
five years’ purchase; and the second was that, in the case of 
settled property, duty was only payable once in each settle- 
ment and not on the death of every tenant for life. Both 
these limitations have now been removed and the tax falls 
with its full weight, no allowance being made either for the 
special disabilities I have just enumerated, or for those of 
a more general character mentioned earlier in this article, 

- The combined effect of death duties levied on_ this basis 
and of income and super tax at its present level amounts 
to nothing less than confiscation, and unless this is the 
declared policy of the State, the least that should be done 
is to at once restore both Sir W. Harcourt’s provisions. 

Lastly, we come to the rates, which have increased by 
leaps and bounds during the last decade, and especially since 
the war, and which probably now average from 13s. to 15s, 
in the £1 in rural areas as against a pre-war figure of 4s. to 
5s.,and half that amount, twenty-five years ago. The farmer 
has to pay rates on the whole of his farm, which is equivalent 
to another income tax, but without exemptions and abate 
ments, and the increased expenditure in no way benefits 
him, but rather the reverse. The costly tarmac roads ate 
dangerous to his horses, houses built under housing schemes 
are only available at rents which no agricultural labourer 
can afford to pay, and country lads are kept at school when 
they ought to be receiving practical instruction on the 
farm, whilst the education rate is a scandal. In one rural 
parish in Scotland the total sum requisitioned in 1920-21 
was £7,236, as against £778 in 1918-19, equal to £69 pet 
scholar, and in many parishes the increase since 1910 is 
over 500 per cent. In the county of Essex there were in 
1914 429 elementary schools with 67,000 scholars, and 
teachers’ salaries amounted to £157,000. In 1922 there are 
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425 schools with 63,000 scholars, and the salaries will be 
£367,000. 

These figures need no comment, and it is obvious that 
unless prompt relief is given much land will fall out of 
arable cultivation and unemployment and low wages will 
become general. So far as the roads are concerned, the 
obvious remedy is that those who use the roads should 
pay for them, and the licence duty on motor vehicles should 
be adjusted and extended to cover vehicles of all kinds 
and the whole cost of road maintenance. The main cause of 
the vast expense of road maintenance is fast heavy traffic. 
Neither a light car travelling fast nor a heavy lorry 
travelling slowly does much damage, but the fast heavy 
lorry tears the road to pieces. The remedy is to impose 
a greatly increased licence duty on all heavy vehicles, subject 
to a large rebate where the mechanism is so arranged as 
to automatically limit the speed at which the vehicle 
can travel. If this universal licensing system was adopted 
the relief to the ratepayers would be enormous—it would 
adjust the balance more fairly between the road transport 
agencies and the railways, and might thus help towards a re- 
duction of railway rates. The education rate must clearly be 
reduced, and the claim of the education experts for unfettered 
discretion in the controlof our educational expenditure cannot 
be admitted. I noticed in The Times of January 5th that 
Mr. Spurley Het, Director of Education in Manchester, 
objects to the Geddes Economy Committee suggesting any 
reduction in the cost of education, because the members of 
the Committee are men engaged in railway management and 
shipping, and he questions their qualifications to deal with 
education. Education is a means to an end, and whilst 
I should be the last to deny its vital, importance, I do 
submit that there is a limit to what we can afford to spend 
on it, and that, in fixing that limit, financial and industrial 
as well as purely educational factors must be taken into 
consideration. 

I have endeavoured to describe in broad outline the 
nature of the load our rural population has to carry. I 
have shown how and why it is so unbearably oppressive, 
and I have suggested some directions in which relief might 
and ought to be promptly given. But even if all these 
reforms were carried out, and none of them are either 
unreasonable or impracticable, the load would still remain 
excessive, and needs to be further lightened by a general 
reduction in taxation in which all sections of the community 
will share. 
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It must also be borne in mind that I have only dealt 
with rates and direct taxation, and that there are indireg 
taxes, such as the beer duty and the excise duty on sugar 
which adversely affect agriculture ; and besides these there 
are other details in our fiscal system where amendment 
is desirable in fairness to rural interests. There is no space 
to mention these, as it is obviously useless to attempt to 
cover the whole ground in a single article. I will therefor 
conclude by pointing out that the squire, the farmer and 
the agricultural labourer are not an effete and idle class 
being pushed off the land by more modern and virile com. 
petitors. Their record, whether in war or peace, will bear 
comparison with that of any others in the community, and 
if they are crushed out of existence by their present excessive 
and intolerable burdens, the land will be left desolate. 


ERNEST G. PRETYMAN 
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IS ENGLAND IN DANGER OF RACIAL 
DECLINE ? 


Or the many problems which the late war has forced to 
the front, there are some connected with changing con- 
ditions of population which, though almost unnoticed at 
present, may in the long run prove to have a much more 
profound influence on the future of European communities 
than any of the political or economic phenomena which 
are engrossing the attention of statesmen. No study, 
perhaps, is of more fascinating interest than that of the 
causes of the rise and fall of past civilizations, and none 
more difficult and obscure. There is nothing very new 
in such speculations, but the extraordinary and in some 
respects ominous development of modern industrial com- 
munities has of late years stimulated examination of the 
physiological basis on which that development ultimately 
rests; the study of Anthropology has made great strides : 
and many inquirers have endeavoured to open our eyes to 
the existence in our midst of the same tendencies which 
brought about the ruin of former empires and civilizations. 

Not the least notable of these is Professor William 
McDougall, of Harvard University ; and his latest work,* 
specially addressed to English readers, should arrest the 
painful attention of ali those who are now beginning to 
ask themselves what is to become of our modern civiliza- 
tion. This small volume is so packed with fact, argument 
and illustration that it would be impossible to summarize 
it in a few words, but Professor McDougall’s main thesis 
may perhaps be stated not unfairly as follows: that history 
consists in the successive rise and decay of great civiliza- 
tions; that just as each civilization is built upon the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities of the race which gave birth 
to it, so the great condition of its decline is the inadequacy 
of those qualities; that while progressive civilization, and 
our modern civilization in particular by reason of its 
increasing complexity, is making constantly increasing 
demands upon the qualities of its bearers, the qualities 
of these bearers are diminishing or deteriorating rather 
than improving; and that this process, “ which has now 
acquired a frightful rapidity and momentum,” is of urgent 

* National Welfare and National Decay, by William McDougall, F.R.S., 


Professor of Psychology in Harvard University, formerly Reader in Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Methuen & Co., Ltd. ; London, 1921. 
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application to the British people (and only less so to the 
Anglo-American people in the United States), who are specially 
threatened with that deterioration of the innate qualities 
and elimination of the best stocks which, if not checked 
by the aid of the special knowledge within the reach of 
modern as distinguished from ancient societies, must end 
in fatal decline. 

If there is any truth in this view of our national danger, 
which is shared by many writers on the subject and confirmed 
by many obvious facts, the future will depend upon the 
possibility of inducing a democratic Government, such as 
our own, to recognize and act upon the téachings of vital 
statistics and eugenic science. Judging from the reluctance 
to face the unpopularity of sound administration in the 
much less recondite domain of economics, the prospect is 
not favourable—in this country, at all events. The classes 
from which alone guidance in these matters can come 
appear to have less and less power to influence public opinion 
and, through public opinion, legislation; and the Press, 
which might do much to instruct and inform the public, 
shrinks from the ventilation of questions which may dis 
turb the equanimity of a people exclusively devoted to 
the pursuit of narrowly material interests and_ pleasures, 
Discussion is therefore confined to scientific publications 
which can easily be ignored, or to sensational propaganda 
based on a purely pessimistic or even nihilistic analysis of 
the situation confronting us, and directed to the populariza- 
tion of remedies which so far have only aggravated the 
disease. 

Nevertheless, if ever there was a moment in the history 
of European civilization when its leaders ought to take 
stock of the physical and moral condition of its population, 
it is the present, when a devastating war has brought to 


a head menacing tendencies previously in existence, andf 


profoundly modified both the growth and the age and 
sex distribution of the inhabitants of all the belligerent 
States. These matters deserve more than the cursory glance 
which is all that can be given to them here. 

Taking only the five States among the belligerents in 
which we are chiefly interested, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
France, Italy and the United Kingdom, it is estimated * 


* By M. C. Doring, the Danish statistician, Die Bevélkerungsbewegung im 
Weltkrieg. The total loss in Europe proper by the whole ten belligerents is 
put by M. Doring at 35 millions, of which 10 millions were of men killed in 
the fighting, 20,250,000 were due to loss of potential births, and the remainder 
to excess mortality. 
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that the total loss in numbers up to the middle of 1919 
amounted to 19,570,000 persons, of which 11,150,000 were 
due to loss of potential births owing to the absence of men 
in the battle areas, 2,120,000 to ordinary mortality in 
excess of the average, and 6,300,000 to deaths cf men on 


‘the battlefield. 


The effect of this loss has been roughly to wipe out the 
large gain of population which the last decade would other- 
wise have shown. But the character of these losses, coming 
on the top of falling birth-ratés and other dysgenic tendencies, 
is even more serious than the losses themselves, which, under 
natural conditions of reproduction, might have been expected, 
as in the case of past losses from war or pestilence, to have 
been rapidly made good. The fall in the birth-rate, however, 
which was a marked feature in the vital statistics of the 
last few decades, shows that the old natural conditions of 
reproduction can no longer be relied on in most of the 
countries concerned, and especially in those of the most 
advanced civilization. The Central Powers and Italy, indeed, 
owing to their higher birth-rates, their younger population, 
and their larger proportion of agriculturists, have fair 
prospects of ultimate recovery; but the injury inflicted 
on France is perhaps irreparable, and the latest figures 
do not encourage the hope that the birth-rate in this country 
will permanently stand at even the low pre-war level. 

Next in importance comes the effect of the war on the 
age and sex distribution of the population. As regards 
age distribution in this country, the Census of 1911 revealed 
some striking and alarming changes, the proportion of 
children having decreased to an extraordinary extent since 
the birth-rate began to fall in 1877. For each million at 
all ages 


in 1881 there were 135,551 children under 5, 
in 1911 _ ,, », 106,857 ss pe 


and accompanying the decrease in the number of children 
there are increased proportions of persons at all other ages. 
The first effect was advantageous, in that it increased 
the proportion of persons living at economically efficient 
ages—at the ages of 20-25 and 25-30 (cf. Censuses of 
1891 and 1900). This advantageous proportion was already 
lost by 1911, and centred at about 30 to 35; and as the fall 
in the birth-rate continued, a further proportional decrease 
was to be anticipated in childhood and early adult life, 
with a further compensating increase in the proportion 
living at higher ages. It is probable, from the analogy of 
VOL. LX XVIII 54 
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what has happened in Germany, that when the figures of 
the 1921 Census have been worked out we shall find the 
position worse even than thought probable. For in Germany 
(where these figures have been worked out) this effect of 
the war is shown in a sensible diminution in the number 
of males per 10,000 of the-population in each age-group 
between 21 and 40, and a considerable increase in the 
numbers above these ages; and we have to reckon here not 
only with the deaths of men of the younger ages in the war, 
as in Germany, but also with the effect of a birth-rate which 
was already lower and had been falling more rapidly than 
in Germany. 

It is necessary to emphasize the gravity of this insidious 
process, the gradual ageing of the population owing to a 
declining birth-rate. It is already bringing this country 
to the condition which has been so often deplored as peculiar 
to France in pre-war days. There is no logical limit to 
its operation, for while there is no obvious point at which 
a fall in the birth-rate can be arrested, no means are likely 
to be found by which active life can be materially prolonged 
in compensation. A stationary state, once reached, may 
therefore easily become one of actual retrogression. 

Nor is this the whole extent of the mischief. It is a 
universal phenomenon in highly civilized communities that 
the fall in the birth-rate begins with the upper or “‘ selected” 
classes of society, while the lowest strata continue to 
breed at the normal rate. That this is true of Great Britain, 
where infertility has reached down to the skilled artisan 
class, has been conclusively established by the fertility 
inquiries of the Census of 1911.* Anthropological study 
and investigation are still in their early stages, but Professor 
McDougall puts together the results of recent inquiries 
in America, where mental tests on a somewhat extensive 
scale have been conducted, and adduces much evidence 
to prove, what has always been maintained by eugenists, 
that it is the upper strata which contain in concentration the 
best qualities of the nation and which are capable of producing 
a far larger proportion of men fitted for leadership than 
the lower and more prolific strata of society. He has some 
important observations on the operation of the “ social 


*The Fertility of Various Social Classes in England and Wales from the 
Middle of the Nineteenth Century to 1911, by T. H. C. Stevenson, C.B.E., M.D. 
Perhaps the most important and disquieting fact proved by Dr. Stevenson 
is that the difference in fertility between the social classes is, broadly speaking, 
a new phenomenon, as it does not apply to marriages contracted before 1861 
jn this country 
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ladder,’ which for a time helps to meet the increasing 
demands of civilization, but which, where it has long been 
at work, as in this country, becomes less and less effective 
as it gradually depletes the lower strata of individuals of 
the best racial endowments, till they are left with a “‘ deplor- 
able proportion” of human beings of poor quality. Yet it 
is from these impoverished classes that disproportionate 
multiplication has been taking place increasingly since 
the fall of the birth-rate began in 1877, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt, as Major Darwin has so often contended, 
that any increage in numbers under these conditions must 
result in lowering the average quality of our population 
and will therefore have the gravest consequences on the 
future of our civilization. 

The change in the balance of the sexes shown by the 
last decade’s statistics has an almost equally serious bearing 
on the present situation. In every country before the war 
there was a numerical preponderance of females, the greatest 
surplus of women appearing in Great Britain and the lowest 
in Germany. I will not stay to speculate as to the causes 
of this phenomenon, but in this country, for whatever 
reason, there was always a smaller excess of male births than 
in any other European country and a higher rate of male 
to female mortality. 

The effect of the war is shown by the fact that for the 
five belligerent countries above mentioned the excess of 
females had been more than doubled, having risen from 
4,100,000 to 10,400,000. Worst of all, as shown by recent 
German statistics, which no doubt will be found to apply 
similarly to the case of this country, this increase in the 
excess of females is practically confined to the age groups 
from 20 to 45. This means, for the existing generation 
at all events, an immense increase in the number of women 
for whom there will be no possibility of marriage, the con- 
sequent growth of their competition in the economic sphere, 
and the probability therefore of a direct economic sex conflict. 

It is in this country, where the tendencies alluded to 
were already in evidence before the war, and where they 
have since been aggravated by political and governmental 
action, that their fullest effect is likely to be felt. 

Whether, therefore, we look at the actual number of men 
killed—the best and bravest of our young men; the wholesale 
reduction of births—a new portent in war, at least on the 
scale on which it has occurred ; and the increased preponder- 
ance of the female sex—which is hardly less so, we shall 
agree that never in historical times has a comparatively 
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short war been productive of such tremendous demographic 
changes. It is impossible that these changes should not 
have economic effects of the utmost importance—effects 
which will become apparent when other consequences of 
the war which are now monopolizing attention, such as 
political unrest and financial disorganization, have been 
mitigated by time. Not only has the proportion of men 
of the ages most economically effective, of the most fit, 
been diminished both by the enormous numbers of actual 
deaths and by the impaired capacity of those who have 
survived wounds and disease, but the proportion of the 
weaker elements of the population, aged dependents, invalids 
and women, has been increased, and the populations as a 
whole, being older, are presumably less efficient than before 
the war. 

Demonstrably, therefore, the economic efficiency of these 
communities has been most detrimentally affected by the 
grave losses which they have sustained in the man-power 
upon which nations must mainly depend, whether in peace 
or war. 

At this point, however, we come up against the view, 
more or less widely held at the present time, that the popula- 
tion of the world, with a rising standard of comfort, is at 
last catching up with its resources, that a resumption of 
the struggle for existence, which has been so largely eliminated 
(at the cost, however, of grave physical deterioration), is 
imminent, and that the check in numerical growth which 
is in progress and has been so momentous a result of the 
war is therefore not to be regretted. This view leaves 
out of sight the nature of the losses on which I have insisted, 
but even apart from this serious qualification it appears 
to me somewhat fantastic in its application to this globe 
as a whole. That there may be overpopulation in certain 
areas, great or small, is of course true; but it is net easy, 
with the history of the astonishing growth of the last hundred 
years in wealth and population behind us, to set any limit 
to the ingenuity and industry of mankind in exploiting the 
resources of nature. There seems to me little or no evidence, 
as regards Europe, in favour of the contention that not 
only the manifestations of social revolution which we 
are witnessing but the late war itself are to be attributed 
to a steadily growing pressure of population on the means 
of subsistence ; and we have no warrant for assuming that 
the resources of nature will not outlast the multiplying and 
reproductive capacity of human races. The peril which 
really threatens is the loss of the vitality, energy and 
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intellectual superiority which has given Europe her lead 
in civilization, and the exhaustion of those national units 
which have most largely contributed to her pre-eminence. 
There is perhaps no reason in the nature of things why 
the prosperity of other Continents need spell ruin in Europe, 
or why, in days of rapid intercommunication and mobility 
of capital and labour, the advantages of the further exploita- 
tion of natural resources of the world might not be shared 
by Europe. But in spite of Leagues of Nations and 
Washington Conferences we must assume that competition 
between races and national units is not likely to be elimi- 
nated yet awhile; that wealth and political and military 
power will continue to be associated ; and that each unit 
will remain convinced that its own contribution to the 
civilization of the world is of the first importance, and 
will act on that conviction. We cannot expect, therefore, 
that there is the least chance that competition between the 
communities which people the world will disappear, or that 
the weaker will not go to the wall, as in the past. 

What, in these circumstances, must be our attitude on 
the population question? It is true that the development 
of resources and the growth of wealth in themselves create 
population, but it is truer still that without population of 
the right kind resources will not be developed nor wealth 
grow. Kurope will not hold her own in the competition 
with Asia and the American continents, with their vast 
natural resources and populations, unless she retains a 
population numerous and capable enough to win its share 
in the struggle for existence ; and it is easy to realize how 
severe that struggle is likely to be when we note the rate of 
wages on which the masses of Asia can work and live and 
the superior productiveness of highly paid machine-assisted 
labour in the United States. Exactly similar considerations 
apply as between the older and more highly civilized nations 
of our continent, on which ‘‘ that mortal disease which killed 
the ancient civilizations, sterility,” has laid its hand, and 
the more vigorous and fertile populations of Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

It seems to me, therefore, impossible to look upon the set- 
back to population resulting from the war as anything short 
of a calamity to Europe, and especially to France and Great 
Britain, mainly for the reason that the loss has fallen with 
altogether disproportionate effect precisely upon those 
elements in all populations, and upon certain populations 
as a whole, the weakness of which is most to be deplored. 
France and Great Britain are certainly the two countries 
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to which the warnings of the eugenists should appeal with 
the most overwhelming force, for they are the countries 
whose preservation we must consider most vital to Euro. 
pean civilization, in which pre-war tendencies were most 
menacingly at work before the war, and upon which the 
war has inflicted infinitely the most serious injury. 

France has suffered in life alone far more than any 
other State, measured by her capacity to bear such logs, 
Since the close of the Napoleonic wars, which finally displaced 
her from the position she held through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as the most populous and powerful single 
State in Europe, she has suffered no such set-back as that 
which the late victorious struggle has inflicted upon her, 
Notwithstanding the addition of Alsace-Lorraine, her present 
population appears to stand at nearly half a million below 
that of 1911. Even before the war, as M. Marin, the French 
deputy, whose report on the losses of the belligerents has 
recently appeared, tells us, there was a difficulty in recruiting 
the two elements in her population on which her main 
strength and glory depends—her intellectual and her agri- 
cultural classes. In killed alone during the war he estimates 
that the intellectual and professional classes have lost double 
their proper proportion and agriculture 17} per cent. more than 
its due share. There is now a great shortage of labour, and 
we are told that industry could absorb one and a half million 
immigrants. Her public finances are in a deplorable con- 
dition. Per contra, her people are fully employed, she can 
in normal conditions feed them within her borders, and her 
thrift and industry are marvellous enough to pull any 
country through ordinary difficulties. But one does not 
see how, without a considerable increase of population, she 
is either to maintain her agriculture, to develop her industries, 
or to survive the next attempt from her Eastern neighbours. 
This is the plight of the great nation which is the ideal of 
our neo-Malthusians ! 

But is our own situation much better ? We stood the test 
of the war, as I had occasion to show from the evidence 
of our vital statistics more than once during its continuance, 
very much better than any other belligerent ; and we have 
emerged with a substantial increase of population, though 
one less than in any decennial period since 1811. So far 
from our people having suffered privation from want of 
necessaries, they were probably never better nourished than 
during the war years. This generally diffused well-being 
was due to the constant employment of high wages which 
the lavish outpouring of public money made possible. | 
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questioned at the time whether the tables might not be turned 
upon us when peace conditions were re-established, and it 
was then, ‘of course, impossible to foresee that the policy of 
lavish expenditure and of doles and subsidies to the wage- 
earners would be maintained for years after the armistice. 
In Germany, France and Belgium there is the will and 
the power to work ; there is no obstinate clinging to artificial 
and impossible conditions of employment and standards 
of living; there is little or no unemployment and no 
“ striking.” I need say nothing as to the position in this 
country except that it points to the absolute impossibility, 
unless there is a great change in that position, of our being 
able to maintain anything like our present population in 
these islands. 

Economic considerations, however, do not fall within 
the range of these observations except in so far as they 
bear on eugenics. But the productive capacity required in 
a country which is under the necessity of supporting a 
great population by manufacturing for export abroad must 
depend on that population not falling below a certain 
standard of number and quality, and from this point of 
view there is much in the tendencies shown in the statistics 
to which I have referred on an earlier page to cause alarm. 
It would be difficult to suggest, after the triumphant issue 
of Great Britain from the most testing trial of her long 
history, that serious results of any loss of the innate qualities 
which have given her so splendid a place in the history of 
modern civilization have yet shown themselves. The danger 
lies rather in the future—perhaps the near future, if the 
surmise is correct that she has reached the culminating point 
in the curve of civilization and stands at the brink of the 
downward plunge of the curve. But the course of events 
since the end of the war has not been reassuring to observers 
of the national character, and it would be in the highest 
degree unwise to disregard unpleasant symptoms. The 
existence of physical disability in our population, the result 
of bad industrial conditions in the past, of excessive urbani- 
zation, and of the emigration during several generations 
of the most vigorous individuals in the nation, was partially 
but authoritatively revealed by the terrible report of the 
Ministry of National Service in 1920 on the medical condition 
of recruits for the Army. Nor can we ignore, in this con- 
nection, the large proportion of men in this country who 
appear to be actually unable to do a full day’s manual 
work, and the startling disparity so often quoted between 
the productive capacity of the average American and 
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British worker. Finally, the influence of our fiscal and 
social administration is largely anti-eugenic, if policy should 
be directed to discouraging the disproportionate *multiplica. 
tion of the least “‘fit’’ classes and to promoting reproduc. 
tion from the better stocks. Forethought for the welfare 
of children, as Major Darwin states, is the most effective 
stimulus to family limitation; but the whole tendency 
of social legislation is increasingly to relieve the parents 
of the poorest and most prolific classes of the need to 
exercise this forethought; and, owing to the cost -of public 
assistance of all kinds (which Mr. Geoffrey Drage quite 
reasonably puts at between 300 and 400 millions a year), 
to drive the better-to-do classes down to the poverty line, 
and make it every day more difficult for them to bring up 
even the smallest families. 

All the unfavourable tendencies in our population have 
been so greatly intensified by the war that we can hardl 
feel surprised at Professor McDougall’s reflection that “it has 
done incalculable and irreparable injury to the British stock,” 

It is unnecessary, however, to close on a note of despair, 
Our immediate problems are economic and political, and it 
will be strange if the common sense of the people does not, 
in time, assert itself in presence of the threat of starvation 
and bankruptcy. The remedy is largely in their om 
hands. The same may fortunately be said of the danger 
of the decline from -more subtle anthropological causes 
with which we are no less surely threatened. 

While admitting the reality of the danger of any addition 
to our population as it is now being recruited, it remains 
true that we, of all nations, have the strongest. reasons for 
fighting against decline in quality or even in numbers, if 
we attach any value to Anglo-Saxon civilization. For if 
Great Britain from economic or other causes should prove 
unable to maintain the position and population of a wealthy 
industrial community, her future must be that of a unit, 
more or less important, among the States comprising the 
British Empire, for whose security and development the 
one essential is population of good British stock. Will it 
be possible to provide for this necessity in the face of all the 
adverse factors to which attention has been drawn ? 

Let us listen once more to Professor McDougall, whose 
words are addressed not only to ourselves but also to the 
people of Anglo-American stock in the United States— 
perhaps with a better hope of response.* 

* Our great need in this country is more investigation, more knowledge, 
more facts. From this point of view it is discouraging that the publication of 
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One factor alone can secure our future and save us as a people from the 
fatal decline. . . . It is the increasing knowledge of human nature and of human 
society and of the conditions that make for or against the flourishing of human 
nature and society. . . . There is a widely diffused belief in the value of science 
and its application to human life. Many keen workers are adding to this sum 
of knowledge and we are learning to be guided by it. Therein lies our hope for 
the future. Such knowledge is virtually a new factor in history. And the essen- 
tial problem before us is, Can we so make use of this new factor as to turn the 
course of history ? Can we, by taking thought, and action guided by thought, 


. prevent or indefinitely postpone that decline of the curve of civilization which 


seems even now to threaten us ? 


Serious students of the still obscure problems which 
affect the well-being of human society would be the last 
to claim that any royal road has yet been discovered to 
the improvement of any given community, having regard 
not only to numbers but to physical, moral and intellectual 
standards; and it may be noted that the most competent 
authorities have little confidence in the mere diffusion of wider 
knowledge of the methods of birth control as likely ever to 
neutralize their hitherto racially detrimental effects, much 
less to operate as a positively eugenic influence. It remains 
to be proved whether, without a reasonably high birth-rate, 
the quality of a population, not to speak of its numbers, 
can long be maintained. Our hopes, as Professor McDougall 
tells us, must be based on much more comprehensive action. 
We shall make no real progress until social legislation in all 
its many aspects begins to be inspired by regard to its 
effect upon human and racial qualities and endowments, 
and until a sense of individual responsibility has been im- 
pressed upon the public by a general knowledge of the 
conditions which make for the welfare of society as a whole. 
Some communities are already becoming alive to these con- 
siderations, and there is nothing utopian in the belief that 
those which act upon them will not only postpone the fate 
which appears to dog the footsteps of advancing civiliza- 
tion, but will lead the way to higher levels than any so 
far attained. 

BERNARD MALLET 


the results of the researches conducted by the Galton Laboratory should, as 
Professor Karl Pearson has told us, be now prevented by the lack of funds; 
that the very important work of the Eugenics Education Society and its distin- 
guished President, Major Darwin, should be limited and hampered, as it is 
now, by want of public interest and support, and that so little progress 
should be made in the better organization of all the statistics bearing on 
public health which it was my constant concern to urge when I held the office 
of Rovistrar-General, 


WALTER MORRISON 


“TET us now praise famous men... rich men, furnished 
with ability, living peaceably in their habitations.” The 
ancient catalogue of the lives best worth praising seems 
far removed from modern standards of publicity. When 
Walter Morrison died in the closing days of 1921 he was 
known to the public, so far as he was known at all, as 
an uninteresting and unambitious millionaire. He had 
held no public office, bore no title to his name, had never 
posed in the newspapers as a popular figure or even as 
a mysterious recluse. He had succeeded perfectly, in fact 
(as he succeeded in most things that he cared about), in 
steering that difficult course between self-advertisement 
and mystery which gives no opportunity to the personal 
paragraph. Yet he was a man who had profoundly in 
fluenced great causes during the whole of a long life, and 
had done so, moreover, by a very rare combination of great 
wealth, high character and supreme independence of judg: 
ment. That he was also a man of extensive and peculiar 
learning is an additional reason why his name should be 
had in remembrance beyond the neighbourhood where he 
lived and will not soon be forgotten. 

He was born in 1836—just before the Victorian Age 
and in the period of great fortunes made during the Napo- 
leonic Wars and the industrial revival which followed them. 
His father, James Morrison, had married the heiress of 
the business in Fore Street where the Morrison affairs 
are still conducted, had become head of the firm, possessor 
of broad acres in different parts of England and Scotland, 
possessor also of a notable collection of pictures, and for 
some years a Member of Parliament. Walter, like his 
brothers, went to Eton and Balliol and set the family tradi- 
tion by becoming a redoubtable oar. Less celebrated on the 
river than George and Allan, each of whom rowed three 
times for Oxford, he was chosen for Trials and did yeoman 
service to his College as stroke of the Balliol boat which 
went head of the river in 1853. He was the hero, too, 
of a remarkable episode—an instance of his extraordinary 
persistence-—in which, rowing by stages down the river 
to Eton for a match against his old school, he fell a victim 
to sunstroke on the way and insisted in spite of it on 
taking his place in the race soon after his arrival. It is 
interesting to recall that the feats of these stout Morrisons 
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of the older generation were reproduced in later years by 
their nephews, one of whom, Harold Moffatt, rowed in 
Trials, while another, James Archibald Morrison, represented 
Oxford twice against Cambridge in the ’nineties. Three 
Blues and two Trials make no bad record for five members 
of a family who were all alive together. 

Not much else is remembered in these days of Walter 
Morrison’s school and College days, for he can have left 
few contemporaries behind him. Goodford, afterwards Head 
Master and Provost, was his tutor at Eton, and Jenkins 
his Master at Balliol. The story goes that he won Jenkins’s 
approval in the entrance examination by his abuse of 
St. Peter, whose character the Master was known to detest. 
He got his First in “ Greats’ on no more than nine months’ 
reading—another remarkable feat of pertinacity to which 
he is said to have been stimulated by Jowett in the course 
of a walk—and so emerged into the world with as good 
proofs of mental and physical strength as any young man 
of his day. For Eton and Oxford he preserved a lifelong 
affection. His benefactions, especially to Oxford, were 
constant, and latterly magnificent. He was always a lonely 
man, with few intimates; but the friends of his youth 
remained friends to the end of his days, and the devoted 
attendants of his declining years were the daughters of 
the country clergyman who had steered him head of the 
river nearly seventy years ago. 

Morrison went down from Oxford in 1858 and entered 
the House of Commons for the first time in 1861 at the 
age of twenty-five. The intervening years had been spent 
in the grand tour, which was still part of the education of 
a gentleman of means and leisure. In Morrison’s éase it 
included not only Europe but Egypt, Syria and the United 
States, and led in particular to a permanent and very 
practical interest in historical research in Egypt and the 
Holy Land. He was one of the pioneers of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and the founder, many years later, of 
a readership in Egyptology at Oxford. Incidentally he 
was the earliest “‘ discoverer”? of Kitchener—in the sense 
that he personally picked him out as a young subaltern 
of Engineers for the work of an explorer in the countries 
where his fame was made. Thus equipped, Morrison stood 
for Parliament in the Liberal interest, was duly returned 
for Plymouth, and retained that seat till the great Liberal 
débicle of 1874. His father had been a Liberal Member 
before him, and he himself was a Liberal by conviction, 
as the term was understood in those days. But he can 
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never from the first have been what is called a “ gooq 
party man.” In the tangled history of the Reform Move. 
ment, which dominated the politics of the ’sixties, Morrison 
was a steady supporter of the extension of the franchise 
and cared very little which side took the credit for it. I 
was inevitable, therefore, that he should form one of the 
celebrated “ tea-room party ’’ which insisted on supporting 
the Tory Reform Bill of 1867 from the Opposition Benches, 
and his allegiance to Mr. Gladstone on other occasions 
was always of the most impersonal and discriminating 
kind. Much of his time and energy were devoted from the 
outset to the new co-operative movement for improving 
working-class dwellings, known as the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company—an enterprise in which he was first 
associated with Mr. Goschen. This had its sphere mainly 
in London; but he was also an early co-operator in York 
shire and at Plymouth, where the hostility of the shopkeepers 
probably cost him his constituency. If he had any special 
attraction at that time towards any party leader, it was 
probably to John Bright, a neighbour in the North fo 
whose eloquence and character he always retained the 
warmest admiration. 

In any case, the loss of the Plymouth seat in 1874 and 
an unsuccessful contest for the City of London in 1880 
marked the end of Morrison’s connection with the old 
Liberal Party. When he next stood for Parliament in 


1886, it was as a vehement and wholehearted opponent of 
Mr. Gladstone’s failure in Egypt and of his policy of Home 
Rule for Ireland. Like Bright and Goschen, he had no 
hesitation in declaring himself. Unlike many of his old 
colleagues in the House of Commons, he had no strong 
personal ties to sunder in making his declaration. It 
would probably be true to say that for the House of Com. 
mons as a profession he had no great liking at any time. 
Certainly at this time he had become so deeply immersed 
in other interests that he needed an overwhelming cause 
to bring him back to it. But such a cause he saw at once 


in the maintenance of the Union, and from the moment 
that the Government Bills were introduced, the Unionist 
alliance of Conservatives and dissenting Liberals had mn 
more enthusiastic supporter. He flung himself into the 
fight in the North of England, and succeeded by a narrow 
margin in wresting the Skipton constituency, where he 
lived, from a member who had come to be regarded 4 
invincible. He got into personal touch with the Irish 
landlords just as they were beginning to feel the horror 
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of the boycott and the assassin, poured out money like water 
to support them, did everything in his power to encourage 
them to organize resistance for themselves. All the strong 
individualism, the love of peace and hatred of tyranny, 
which had first attracted him in the Liberal creed, were 
stirred to boiling-point by the Plan of Campaign. No one 
in these days can even begin to reckon what Morrison 
spent in the struggle for law and order which went on 
during the next few years. It was an uphill fight, and he 
was apt to complain in later life that the Irish landlords 
were difficult people to help. But the very fact that in 
many cases he was playing a solitary hand was an additional 
incentive at the time, for the personal character and capacity 
of his protégés was always a matter of comparative in- 
difference to him. What did matter intensely was that 
they represented a cause which his own unfettered judgment 
pronounced to be right. 

In the House of Commons itself Morrison never became, * 
or attempted to become, a conspicuous figure. He was 
a rare and rather tedious speaker; he disliked the re- 
strictions on his freedom; the waste of time entailed on 
an ambitious politician was frankly intolerable to him. 
Once established as Member for his own division he con- 
tinued, as a matter of course, to stand at each successive 
election, was again returned in 1895, and was twice defeated 
(in 1892 and 1900) by different opponents and approximately 
the same narrow majority. After 1900 he finally retired 
from candidature, but his wealth and experience and 
unflagging energy remained at the service of his younger 
successor, whose ultimate success three years ago was 
very largely due to them. 

Morrison is constantly quoted as a typical instance 
of the ardent young Liberal who becomes a crusted Con- 
servative with increasing years and wealth, and it is true 
that at different times in his life he backed both parties 
with equal enthusiasm and sincerity. He himself would 
have preferred to say that the parties changed their con- 
victions too fast for him, and that there was nothing in- 
consistent between his early support of a working-man 
candidate and the vehement anti-Socialism of his later 
days. He always hated Socialism and the bureaucratic . 
spirit, just as he always hated want of patriotism and 
believed intensely in the future of the British race and 
Empire. These simple principles of his political faith 
underwent no variation at any time, and they explained 
the active part which he took, for example, when the Marconi 
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controversy seemed to him to suggest a lowering of the 
traditional standards of English public life. No party 
label quite fitted him at any period, but he was too sensible 
to suppose that it was possible to dispense with politica] 
parties altogether, and threw his weight wherever he thought 
it most likely to further the causes which to him wer 
always the same. 

Morrison’s disinclination to return to the House of 
Commons after his first defeat at Plymouth was partly 
explained by his sudden absorption in business. His family 
had acquired a large stake in the Central Argentine Railway 
and he had been nominated in 1874 as their representative 
on the Board. He became Chairman in 1887, and soon 
afterwards paid a protracted visit to the Argentine, which 
resulted in an elaborate report and the eventual absorption 
of the Buenos Ayres and Rosario Railway Company. The 
combination remained under his chairmanship for more 
than twenty years and became exceedingly prosperous as 
the result of his reorganization. It was his main pre 
occupation of the kind, though he was director also of 
a large number of local concerns in which he was interested 
—the Craven Bank, for instance, the Yorkshire Dales 
Railway and various Land Corporations. Morrison took 
his duties as a director very seriously, made interminable 
journeys between London and Yorkshire to fulfil them, 
and impressed his colleagues with his amazing memory 
for detail and robust common sense. That he largely 
increased his own fortune in his lifetime is a matter of 
common knowledge, but no one was ever more completely 
free from the desire to make more money than he had. 
He always, in fact, possessed far more than he needed for 
himself, and used sometimes to complain rather whimsically 
of the difficulty of getting rid of it. Quite apart from his 
vast inheritances—not only from his father, but from a 
brother and sister who died before him—-his fortune grew 
just because he managed it with great prudence and had 
the simplest personal tastes. Many a miser, it may be 
said, has done as much, for the combination of frugality 
with avarice is common enough in human nature. But in 
Morrison’s case the motive for the trouble which he took 
over his business affairs was precisely the same acute sense 
of responsibility which drove him into politics. He disliked 
waste and bad management, and having come, almost by 
accident, into a position of trusteeship for various enter- 
prises, felt it his duty to remain there. His still keener 
dislike of hoarding is sufficiently proved by his benefactions, 
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which were colossal even when judged by the comparatively 
small proportion known to the public. All of them were 
considered and bestowed with exactly the same scrupulous 
care. It would be untrue to say that he husbanded his 
resources for the sake of being able to give them away, 
put he certainly enjoyed the power to do it. In spite of 
his protestations, there can very seldom have been a 
millionaire who succeeded in getting so much genuine 
satisfaction out of his wealth. 


It is necessary to set out these facts and dates of Walter 
Morrison’s public life—he would hardly have understood 
you if you had called it a career—but the best part of his 
days was spent amid scenes which seem equally remote 
from business and from politics. The Malham Tarn Estate, 
which was made over to him by his father when he came 
of age, turned out to be just the setting which fitted him 
best. It was at that time, and indeed still is, one of the 
most remote and inaccessible places in Yorkshire. Perched 
high on the hills of Craven, midway between the Wharfe 
and the Ribble valleys, its streams descending into both 
seas, it lies near the highest point of the very backbone 
of England. The great uplands of moor and rough pasture 
which stretch for miles on every side of it form a wide 
green amphitheatre round the tarn itself, and on the shore 
of the tarn, backed by woods and limestone crags, stands 
the house which was Morrison’s home for more than sixty 
years. He had other houses—a peculiarly gloomy one in 
London and in later years a villa rented for the winter in 
Devonshire ; but Malham was always his one real home, and, 
considering its difficulties and his own innumerable interests, 
he contrived to spend an astonishing amount of his time 
there. Judged by any modern standard the house was 
bare and comfortless—he never seemed to notice or care 
for comforts. But it was solid and substantial, like himself, 
with big rooms, big windows and a big outlook. And the 
Craven country, which mattered more to him than the 
inside of any house, was exactly suited to his habits of 
mind and body. He was a great walker all his life, and 
attributed his length of days to the fact that he never for 
choice used any other means of conveyance. His nearest 
railway-station was a good six miles away—-down a preci- 
pitous hill which even in these days is the terror of the 
motorist. His village church and nearest neighbours were 
only to be reached by an equally precipitous descent in 
the opposite direction. Up and down these hills Morrison 
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tramped incessantly long after he had passed the allotted 
span, and it was common enough of an autumn evening, 
when his guests were leaving his moors in car and dog-cart, 
to see him setting off afoot for home across the hills afte 
a day that was quite enough for younger men. He had 
an old-fashioned dislike of motors, though he came to 
recognize their practical use in the last few years of his life, 

Here, then, at Malham, you found Morrison at his best 
—living alone (for he never married) with a few old retainers 
who had either been on the place as long as himself or 
were born there to a still older generation. Solitude never 
worried him. He was an omnivorous and rapid reader, 
with an astonishingly catholic taste in books. Hardly 
anything came amiss to him, from the deepest treatises 
on Babylonian inscriptions to the trashiest of modem 
novels, which he bought literally by the hundred at railway 
bookstalls. If anything that he read made a special appeal 
to him—such, for instance, as a volume of local antiquities, 
or a political pamphlet, or in one case a new History of 
America—he would send at once for a score of copies and 
distribute them to his neighbours wherever he happened 
to meet them. His favourite subject, if a man of such 
universal interests can be said to have had one, was the 
study of military campaigns. He knew Napoleon’s battles 
by heart and had walked over most of the critical fields 


of the Peninsular and Franco-Prussian Wars, besides reading 
everything that was written about them. Like his friend 
Edmond Warre, with whom he shared this taste, he was 
one of the earliest and most ardent Volunteers, and_his 
consistent advocacy of national military training was based 
upon his own independent interpretation of the lessons of 
history. 

Morrison must have spent many a solitary evening at 
Malham with his books and his pipes, which were very 
nearly as numerous as his books, but at the same time he 
was the most gregarious and talkative of men. His hospi 
tality was boundless, and, like everything else about him, 


of the most miscellaneous and indiscriminate kind. What 
he liked most was the single guest—for choice a stranger 
to Craven, so that he might be shown all the sights of the 
neighbourhood and be told the local tales, a good walker 
if possible, certainly a good listener. The guests of this 
sort who came to Malham at one time or another were in- 
numerable, and their names seem in these days to carry 
one back into a very dim Victorian Age. Hughes of Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays was one of them; Henry Fawcett, 
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the blind economist, another ; John Ruskin, Lord Avebury, 
Darwin, John Stuart Mill, Sir William Harcourt were other 
“eminent Victorians’ among Morrison’s visitors. Best 
remembered of all, for he has left a monument of the place 
more enduring than brass, was Charles Kingsley, who 
conceived of the perilous slither of the little chimney-sweep 
into the valley of the Water-babies as he lay on the hill- 
side watching the black smudge on the limestone face of 
Malham Cove. 

In the autumn there were bachelor parties for grouse- 
shooting, which Morrison professed to regard as a tiresome 
duty, to be carried out and finished as soon as possible. 
He possessed, as it happened, three of the finest potential 
moors in the British Isles, besides an infinity of rough 
shooting; but he was never interested in keeping them 
up to the mark, and was entirely indifferent to the quality 
of the guns invited to shoot them. He himself always 
shot till within two or three years of his death ; considering 
that he made a point of occupying an outside butt, that 
he never took the slightest trouble to conceal himself, and 
was generally immersed in a newspaper when the birds 
appeared, he shot, on the whole, with remarkable accuracy. 
He was happier, no doubt, in the days when grouse in 
Yorkshire would still lie to the pointer and he could indulge 
his love of walking; but he accepted driving as an inevit- 
able development and extracted some consolation for his 
loss of exercise from the larger number of guests (it was 
sometimes very large) who formed his audience at his 
shooting luncheons. And, apart from recurrent entertain- 
ments of this kind, there seemed to be a never-ending 
procession of parties to Malham Tarn—parties of Boy Scouts, 
of fishermen, of archeological societies, of political associa- 
tions, of children’s fétes, of holiday-makers and beanfeasters 
of every description. Morrison welcomed them all alike, 
and entertained them after his manner with such provisions 
as happened to be forthcoming and a ceaseless flow of 
information and anecdote. Seeing how good a companion 
he was in private, it must be admitted that his speeches 
on these and other occasions were apt to be a little prolix 
and incongruous. He was quite incapable of talking down 
to the level of his audience, which was always assumed 
to possess his own encyclopedic knowledge. Nothing was 
less surprising, for instance, than to hear him hold forth 
on the latest discoveries at Luxor to a gathering of poli- 
ticians or discuss at a farmers’ ordinary the precise character 
of the wines which found favour with Alcibiades. It was all 
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done with complete simplicity. There was not the slightest 


suspicion of a parade of learning. But the effect was rathe 
bewildering, and produced an entirely false impression of 
aloofness and inhumanity. 

When visitors failed, Morrison could always fall back 
on his own people. He remembered every farmer in the 
country-side, and loved a crack with them over a pipe in 
a farm kitchen or village inn. Folklore and dialect had 
an attraction for him which amounted to a passion. He 
had his own erudite theory about the origin of every place. 
name in Craven and was a perfect gold-mine to the anti- 
quaries and historians of the district. His strong local 
patriotism and sociability made him an ideal landlord, in 
the sense that he knew his tenants and their families from 
the cradle to the grave, supplied their needs and fought 
their battles, and encouraged stock-breeding among them 
by considerable prizes. Whether he would have passed 
muster as a landlord in these days of scientific costings is 
another matter. Certainly he never regarded his estate as 
a business proposition, and his easygoing generosity had 
the effect of setting an impossible standard for less fortunate 
neighbours. 

But his neighbours had no reason to complain of his 
benefactions in general. Something has been said already 
of the support which he gave to political causes, but it is 
quite impossible to estimate his contributions in recent years 
to the local Unionist Association in one form or another 
They were probably larger when he ceased to be a candidate 
himself, for one of his idiosyncrasies (and the despair of 
his agent) was a dislike of making any donation which was 
calculated to bring him votes and popularity. Otherwise 
every sound movement in the district could reckon on 
finding him high in the list of subscribers. He was one 
of the mainstays of hospitals, district nurses, Territorials 
and cadets, above all of education, which he would have 
regarded as embracing most of the others and especially 
military training. His practical assistance in the develop- 
ment of higher education in the North of England is just 
as incalculable as his political subscriptions, for he practised 
strictly the Christian doctrine of secrecy in almsgiving. 
Some few of these benefactions are beginning to be revealed 
sittee his death—as, for instance, a single anonymous gift 
of £10,000 to the new Agricultural School at Leeds, where 
he was a member of the University Court till his death. 
And Leeds was by no means the only modern University 
which owes gratitude to his memory; but he took a more 
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direct personal interest in it than in the others, and it 
was the Vice-Chancellor of Leeds who was chosen to pay a 
final tribute over his grave. 

Only in one case, which was still nearer to his home and 
therefore to his heart, has Morrison left a visible memorial 
behind him. In the year of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee, and as his own contribution to its celebration, 
he offered a “‘ Chapel with a Dome ” to the ancient grammar- 
school of Giggleswick, of which he had long been a Governor, 
and much of the next four years was devoted with charac- 
teristic enthusiasm to elaborating his scheme in the minutest 
detail. No expense and no trouble was spared. The 
building accounts, even in those cheaper days, approximated 
to £50,000, and were swollen by a good many extras. The 
best experts that Morrison knew—architects, sculptors, 
workers in mosaic and glass—were pressed into the service 
of his ‘‘ Heathen Temple.” Cedar-wood was specially im- 
ported from the Argentine. Nothing was left to be com- 
pleted by future generations. Morrison was determined 
that his offering should be entirely his own, and that it 
should be fashioned entirely according to his own ideas. 
The result is an edifice like nothing else in the world, as 
travellers by the Midland Railway may see for themselves 
—a Gothic chapel with a copper dome, standing high 
above the school buildings on a spur of rock, with an amazing 
view from every side of it up and down the Ribble Valley, 
a singular and incongruous experiment in architecture, 
yet in curious harmony with its surroundings and justifying 
more and more as time goes on the original taste of its 
creator. 

Morrison always did what he considered his duty to 
his neighbours before turning further afield, though in truth 
there was enough and to spare for all his fancies. His 
methods of general benefaction were peculiar to himself 
and were deliberately calculated to produce surprises, both 
pleasant and unpleasant. Not only did he prefer to do 
good works in secret, but he was adamant in selecting 
them for himself. Petitioners many and meritorious climbed 
to Malham Tarn for help in unimpeachable objects, some- 
times the very objects in which Morrison was known to 
take a special interest, and returned empty-handed just 
because they were petitioners. On the other hand, it would 
suddenly dawn upon him, through something that he had 
heard or read in a newspaper, that such and such a person 
or movement or public institution was in need of funds ; 
and the result would be a substantial cheque from an 
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unexpected quarter, often accompanied by a characteristic 
letter in explanation of its motive. Thus it occurred to 
him at one time that the Colonial contingents coming 
to London for some celebration would need money for 
their entertainment beyond the scope of Government allow. 
ances. At the beginning of the South African War he 
came to the conclusion that the first strain would fall on 
the Natal Volunteers, who must certainly be helped. A 
little later it was the tide of refugees pouring into Cape 
Town, or the City of London (his birthplace) raising a 
regiment. The fact that his country was at war stirred 
him at once to the depths of his soul, and in the greatest 
of all wars, which clouded his last years, he was indefatigable 
in working and giving. He contributed largely to the 
Belgian and other Relief Funds, bore much of the burden 
of recruiting in his own neighbourhood, and made the last 
public appearances of his life in distributing his own par 
ticular “‘ War Memorial ”—an elaborately illustrated record, 
“compiled with infinite labour at his expense, of all the 
men of Craven who had gone forth to fight. How much 
he gave away in individual cases of distress can never 
possibly be told. These, of course, were with him all his 
life and were merely increased in number by the conditions 
of the last few years. He was not an easy man to deceive, 
and took endless pains to explain his refusals—sometimes 
conveying them by post-card in the hope that they would 
be read by other beggars, and sometimes using them as a 
vehicle (to the exasperation of his correspondents) for 
expounding his whole doctrine of patriotism, education, or 
whatever the subject might be. 

Now and again his benevolent inspirations missed fire 
—as, for example, when he offered to rebuild the new 
Chapel at Balliol on the lines of the old Chapel, which he 
greatly preferred. The Fellows not unreasonably rejected 
this proposal, and Morrison, nothing daunted, proceeded 
within three weeks to contribute £30,000 to the University 
for the three purposes of a readership in Egyptology, a 
professorial pensions fund, and the study of agriculture. 
His last and best-known gift to Oxford was a single payment 
in 1920 of £50,000 to the Bodleian Library, where he takes 
rank henceforth with Duke Humphrey of Gloucester and 
Sir Thomas Bodley himself as one of the three chief bene 
factors of that famous foundation. That was the climax 
of Morrison’s acknowledged munificence, and beside it the 
fact that he had for some time given a trifle of £10,000 4 
year to King Edward’s Hospital Fund and £1,000 a year 
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to the Navy League (to say nothing of countless smaller 
subscriptions to other bodies of the kind) is almost forgotten, 
if it was ever known. 


There is enough, perhaps, in this brief record, which is 
a true account of Walter Morrison as he appeared to his 
friends, to justify his public reputation as a sort of eccentric 
cornucopia. But it will have failed of its purpose if it 
does not also suggest great qualities of head and heart, such 
as are very seldom united with so much power to use them 
with effect. Curious as Morrison himself would have thought 
it, the usual question about him at his death was why, 
with all his wealth and opportunities, he never “‘ got 
on” in the world. Why did he never force his way 
into a Government ? How did he fail to die a peer—or 
at least a baronet ? The answer to people who ask these 
questions is not that Morrison disputed the interest of 
office or despised hereditary titles, but simply that he 
could not conceive of anyone regarding them as objects 
of pursuit. On the subject of ‘“ Honours,” indeed, he held 
some of his most vigorous opinions. No man had a greater 
respect for family traditions of public service; but the 
notion that these could be enhanced by a new title would 
have seemed to him the very height of absurdity, while 
the suspicion that ‘‘ Honours” could be sought, and even 
bought, was one of his most cherished grievances against 
recent Administrations. In particular he disliked the modern 
practice of ‘“‘ Honours”’ for journalists as a fertile source 
of corruption, and poured unmitigated scorn on the whole 
army of Knights and Viscounts who won their spurs in 
peaceful security during the war. Morrison might, pre- 
sumably, have had any title that he chose if he had lent 
himself to the customary process. The only one that he 


‘did accept in fact was the honorary D.C.L. of his old 


University, which remains almost unique among British 
distinctions in being altogether beyond the reach of the 
importunate and the plutocrat. 

In this and other respects his deepest quality was that 
sort of humble simplicity which so often goes with great 
stature, and Morrison was a big man in body as well as 
in mind and estate. It was the same with his religious 
beliefs, of which he never spoke, though he was a regular 
church-goer and a constant benefactor of the beautiful 
church of Kirkby Malham, which he restored and where 
he is buried. Bible history interested him more than 
theology, about which he was very tolerant. The proba- 
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bility is that he accepted without question the truths that 
had been taught to him in his childhood, just as he accepted 
as beyond discussion his simple principles of patriotism and 
justice and individual responsibility. 

Giggleswick Chapel, his one visible memorial, is after 
all as good a monument of his character as anyone could 
wish to raise. There you have the wide, breezy outlook 
of the site which he chose and the independence of judgment 
which refused to be bound by precedents in building. The 
Oriental dome is there to recall his abiding interest in the 
East and his conviction of the resemblance between Eastern 
lands and the rocks and desolation and great spaces of his 
own country. The inscription on the foundation-stone 
bears testimony to his fervent love of England. The men 
whom he chose to lay the stone and to inaugurate the 
chapel were big Englishmen after his own heart—the late 
Duke of Devonshire, his neighbour and _ political leader, 
and Edward Warre, then Head Master of Eton, who had 
once rowed three to his stroke for Balliol. And, ranged in 
the windows, carefully designed to admit as much of the 
sunlight as possible, stand the figures of those Englishmen 
of the past whom in his simple way he would most wish 
English boys to remember—King Edmund and Sir Thomas 
More the Martyrs; Bunyan, Wycliffe and Wesley; King 
Alfred and Sir Philip Sidney; William of Wykeham and 
Arnold among schoolmasters ; Columba, Henry Martin and 
Livingstone among missionaries; Milton and Tennyson for 
the poets—and, in an inconspicuous corner of the Founder's 
Window, tucked away beside the original village school- 
master, Walter Morrison himself, with the model of his 
chapel beneath his arm. It was his first and last piece 
of self-advertisement. 

GEOFFREY Dawson 
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HOW WILL IT SEEM TO THE HISTORIAN? 


Tue future historian will certainly not be gravelled for 
any lack of matter when he approaches the gigantic task of 
narrating the “‘Great War.’ Almost everybody who has 
anything to say has been engaged in saying it since the 
Armistice ; and no ordinary library will hold the literature 
that has already accumulated on this subject. Nor does 
the flood show any signs of abatement. On the contrary. 
Every month produces some fresh “revelation,” either 
from a British, a German, a French or an American source. 
Unfortunately, most of the authors have obvious - axes 
to grind. They are primarily, if not exclusively, con- 
cerned to vindicate themselves, to explain away their 
laches in the years preceding the war, their blunders during 
the war, or their share in the fiascos of the Paris Peace 
Conference. One and all are penetrated with a sense of 
their own omniscience and immaculateness. 

As Germany lost the war, every German statesman 
and not a few German soldiers, from the ex-Kaiser down- 
wards, are prepared to demonstrate that their lives had 
been animated by a passionate and absorbing love of peace, 
and that they left no stone unturned to prevent war when 
the crisis came in 1914—the amiable intentions of all these 
peace-loving Germans, to whom the war was anathema, 
being frustrated by the diabolical wickedness of a fire- 
eating Entente bent on “‘downing”’ the Fatherland. If 
Germany had not attacked Belgium, Belgium would have 
forthwith attacked Germany, etc. Such is the latest 
Ludendorff version; while the ex-Kaiser has reached the 
point of regarding himself as a super-Quaker, whose exist- 
ence was one prolonged struggle against War-Lords and such- 
like—so different seem things to what they are in the eyes 
of a nation of propagandists, whose foreign friends solemnly 
assure us that we can never hope to understand the German 
point of view uniess we grasp that Germany was merely 
“defending” herself when she rained Ultimatums on her 
neighbours in the closing hours of that fateful July and 
followed them up by marching upon their various capitals. 
It was the “ Machiavellian King Edward” who had ‘“ en- 
circled” pacifist Germany, or King Albert of the Belgians 
who contemplated her undoing, while the ‘‘ machinations ” 
of President Poincaré and Czar Nicholas complete the 
picture nowadays presented to the rising generation of 
Germans, who, we make no doubt, will swallow whatever 
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they are told by Authority, as their fathers and grand. 
fathers did. before them. It matters little what people 
believe, if they are prepared to believe anything, and it 
were a waste of time for any foreigner to argue with Germans 
or to try and understand a community whose creed begins 
and ends with the dogma ‘“‘ Germany can do no wrong.” 

No German has so far had the honesty to confess to 
any mistake either in policy, in strategy or in tactics, 
though not a few Germans are keenly conscious of each 
other’s shortcomings. Thus, General Ludendorff thinks 
“very small beer” of the late Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg 
(the German Imperial Chancellor), nor does he rate the 
late German Navy at its own valuation or at that of 
Admiral von Tirpitz, while his contempt for Germany’s 
Allies can hardly be expressed in words. Alone the Great 
German General Staff is infallible ‘in his eyes—and that 
only during the brief régime of Hindenburg and Ludendorf, 
alias Ludendorff. Before then was chaos, even at German 
Headquarters—after them chaos returned. On the other 
hand, von Tirpitz opines that there was altogether “ too 
much General Staff” throughout the war. It was any- 
thing but the embodiment of all human wisdom and was 
allowed a dangerous influence on naval as well as military 
matters. But the Admiral cordially shares the General’s 
sentiments towards German statesmanship and German 
politicians. It was the politicians who lost the war which 
the politicians of Allied countries claim to have won. That 
is common ground between them. 

German discord does not, however, stop at the gulf 
dividing the Fighting men from the Writing men and 
the Talking men. There are several subdivisions. Prince 
Lichnowsky—late German Ambassador in London—lifted 
the veil which had hitherto shrouded the Wilhelmstrasse 
in mystery, and disclosed to the world a prize collection 
of jealous nincompoops, engaged in the despicable task of 
thwarting the brilliant achievements of German diplomacy 
abroad, especially those of which the German Embassy in 
London was the centre, and which was actually extorting 
from an invertebrate British Government, at the very 
moment the war broke out, as great assets in Asia and 
Africa as might be reasonably expected from victorious 
arms. Baron von Eckhardstein has continued the process 
in one of the most instructive, not to say bewildering, 
books which the peace has yet brought forth.* He indicates 


* Ten Years at the Court of St. James, by Barori von Eckhardstein. Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd., London ; 21s. net, 
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various phases of pre-war diplomacy conducted in the 
poudoirs and smoking-rooms of some of our greater country 
houses, in the course of which able and patriotic British 
Ministers showed a readiness to walk into German booby- 
traps that, but for the invincible ineptitude of the powers- 
that-be in Berlin, must have reduced Great Britain to the 
level of another Austria. One need never believe every- 
thing, or indeed anything, that any German states, unless 
there be some corroborative evidence. With this, it must 
be admitted, Baron Eckhardstein is better supplied than 
some of his compatriots—so much so that it is difficult 
to dismiss his narrative as fictitious. It does not make 
particularly agreeable reading on either side of the North 
Sea—Germany evidently had the hegemony of Europe 
within her grasp if she could have behaved herself for a 
single winter. Britain had a narrow shave of enslavement 
as a diplomatic satellite of Wilhelm II. However, that is 
another story, though one well worthy of investigation on 
some future occasion. 

The orgy of explanations and exculpations that have 
followed the war has not been confined to the statesmen 
and soldiers of the defeated Powers, though these have 
naturally been the more busy in their solicitude to put 
themselves right in the eyes of compatriots who in 1914 
were promised a magnificent military promenade to Paris, 
to be followed by spoils undreamed of even by German 
greed. The miscarriage of this grandiose scheme, which 
would have eventuated in the conquest of Civilization by 
Kultur, is not our affair. The Germans must settle it 
among themselves. What outsiders are concerned to know 
is that it came painfully and perilously near success. 
Indeed, when Germany embarked on the Frightful Adven- 
ture—which all Germans now tell us they detested at the 
time—she appeared to have what in vulgar parlance is 
termed “‘a sitter.”’ With the Fatherland prepared to the 
last gaiter-button—-choosing its own moment, backed by 
unquestioning Allies—to fall upon Powers so utterly un- 
prepared as France, so completely disorganized as Russia, 
so steeped in Pacifism as England, was a “softer”? propo- 
sition than ever confronted Bismarck. We can understand 
a Power of prey, such as Prussianized Germany—where 
the Army owns the nation, rather than the nation owns the 
Army, and in which war was traditionally regarded as a 
national industry—being unable to resist the temptation 
that presented itself in July 1914. Berlin exploited the 
assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and egged 
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on Austria tg pick a quarrel with Serbia in order to create 
the very situation that developed. 

What we don’t understand, and never have understood, 
is how, with practically all the cards in her hands, Germany 
made such a ghastly mess of the business and managed 
to come such an almighty cropper. The accepted German 
explanation, i.e. that an innocent and innocuous Father. 
land was first outwitted and then fallen upon by ravening 
wolves who had long marked her down for destruction, 
leaves us comparatively calm. Anything less like ravening 
wolves than the men at the head of affairs in Paris, §, 
Petersburg, Brussels and London it were impossible to 
imagine. Neither the Czar, Monsieur Viviani, Mr. Asquith 
or Monsieur de Broqueville (Belgian Prime Minister) could 
for a moment pass muster as a wolf of any kind, nor was 
there anything wolf-like among the personnel of the various 
Cabinets of the Entente—whichs moreover, at the moment 
was far from being an Entente. Nor did any of its states 
men possess a private pet wolf that was continually goading 
him on. There were no secret war influences in any Euro 
pean capital except Berlin, Vienna, Budapest and _ possibly 
Constantinople. 

Englishmen are naturally most interested in, and know 
most about, the part played by British statesmanship at 
this juncture, of which only a rabid ‘‘ Wee Free,” eg, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, could be inordinately proud. 
On his sun there are no specks. According to him the 
Asquith Government did nothing it ought not to have 
done and left undone nothing it ought to have done, 
Such partisanship is almost as unhelpful as General Luden- 
dorff’s suggestion, which will be found elsewhere in this 
number, namely, that Germany worked for peace while the 
Entente worked for war. The real offence of the British 
Government is “ very otherwise.” It was sufficiently grave 
—among the gravest that any Government can commit, 
and in a more robust age the guilty parties would have 
been impeached. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues behaved 
as men blind and deaf to all the signs of the times. They 
could not and would not take note of the danger that 
threatened Great Britain as well as all European civiliza- 
tion, though it stared them in the face and hit them in the 
eyes. Some Ministers of that period, in their senile vanity, 
would have us believe that they realized it all the time, 
not appreciating that such a confession would make traitors 
of men who did nothing to meet it. Their offence is any- 
how so rank that there is no need to pile on the agony 
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nor temptation to invent false accusations. So far from 
plotting the downfall of Germany, as her defeated Generals 
and discredited statesmen aver in order to save their own 
skins, our Government never planned the protection of 
England against the impending assault, but brought an 
unsuspecting and wholly unprepared community—whom 
they had taught to view war as “unthinkable ’’—to the 
prink of destruction. 

Democracies are invited to exonerate their statesmen 
for blunders in external affairs on the plea that the con- 
stant changes of Government incident to the Parliamentary 
system involve instability of policy. That pretext, though 
plausible, will not avail in this instance. British foreign 
policy in 1914 had for several years been in the hands of the 
same group of men. It was virtually a monopoly of the 
Liberal-Imperialist Triumvirate—Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey and Lord Haldane. What they did not know upon 
Foreign Affairs was not worth knowing. What they did 
not advise was not worth considering. Sir Edward Grey 
had been Foreign Minister since November 1905. He 
was generally trusted by his countrymen. His only serious 
opponents were of his own party, but even these “ wild 
men” were kept in tolerable order during the lifetime of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was a strong supporter 
of the Grey policy, having a firm faith in Sir Edward and 
an equally steadfast belief in the Entente with France, 
while he was an earnest advocate of an understanding 
with Russia. This was almost the only bright spot in the 
Campbell-Bannerman policy, which otherwise consisted of 
the commonplaces of parish-pump Radicalism. His notori- 
ous Little-Englandism—malignantly manifested during the 
South African War—had this single compensation, namely, 
that it gave Sir Henry such authority over all other Little- 
Englanders—who swore by him as a man of their own 
kidney—that during his Premiership the Grey European 
policy was pursued undisturbed, while the Party Pack 
hunted other quarry. On his death and the consequent 
advent of Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister, a change for the 
worse occurred, though it was not perceptible for some 
time. As a Liberal Imperialist, the new Prime Minister 
was suspect to all the noisy and active elements in the 
“Army of Progress,” i.e. Liberalism-cum-Labour, who had 
faithfully adhered to his predecessor and were Little- 
Englanders to a man. In their ignorance of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s real views on foreign policy, Radicals 
imagined that he shared their obsessions and, like them, 
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was anti-French because France was a friendly Power ang 
pro-German because Germany showed signs of hostility, 
To love our foreign enemies and to hate our foreign friends 
is the accepted creed of the Manchester School, consistently 
and persistently expounded in the columns of the Map 
chester Guardian, which somewhat significantly remains 
to-day among Mr. Lloyd George’s warmest admirers jp 
the Press, though its editor is neither a Coalition Peer nop 
a Coalition Baronet. These forces declared war on the 
Asquith-Grey policy—-though it was indistinguishable from 
the Campbell-Bannerman-Grey policy—of which the Entente 
was the corner-stone, ‘then as now. What these unteach. 
ables were before the war, that are they after the war, 
‘* Progressives’? could see no harm in Germany nor any 
good in France. The former Power must have the benefit 
of every doubt ; the latter must be held to “‘ strict account. 
ability.” What mattered it that the Kaiser rattled his 
sabre along the French frontier or built battleships ?—it 
pleased him and hurt no one else, so we were told. “A 
small militarist faction’ in Berlin, it was conceded, might 
conceivably hanker after war—it was the way of “ militar. 
ists’ everywhere; the great thing was not to take them 
too seriously nor exaggerate their importance. They would 
always be kept in order—so wiseacres alleged—by the 
Kaiser, who “ adored” England, and even if he temporarily 
lost his reason and kicked over the traces, German Socialists, 
German Bankers and International Jews generally might 
always be relied upon to apply the screw and keep the 
peace. We heard such stuff ad nauseam, year after year 
To accept it was regarded as evidence of superior intelli- 
gence; to reject it, a symptom of craziness. If, on the 
other hand, France showed any apprehension concerning 
the growing German menace, and met the alarming measures 
of her formidable neighbour by such elementary precautions 
as a Three Years’ Service Bill, she was soundly rated by 
all the pundits of Progress, who dismissed her fears as 
“French nerves,” ‘‘ French hysteria,” or “‘ French Chau- 
vinism,”’ and denounced her precautions as ‘‘ provocative” 
—quite in the post-Armistice style. The Bourbons of 
Fleet Street learn nothing and forget nothing. What they 
were yesterday, that are they to-day and will be to-morrow. 
Peace and war leave them equally unmoved. Their criminal 
pre-war folly has not even taught them diffidence ; they 
are as cocksure as though they had never been wrong. _ 

Paradoxical. as it sounds, Sir Edward Grey’s rdéle as 
Foreign Minister—who knew whence danger to the world’s 
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peace threatened, and realized then, as he does to-day, 
that Great Britain and France must stand together unless 
they are to perish separately—was appreciably easier under 
a Little-England Premier than during the Asquith régime, 
for the reasons given. It was not that Mr. Asquith lacked 
either intelligence or loyalty to his colleague. These are 
not his failings. He fully appreciated the situation. He 
admired and implicitly trusted Sir Edward Grey, of whom 
he was a much more intimate friend than Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman had been. But being temperamentally a 
drifter, the new Prime Minister allowed the situation to 
get completely out of hand, with the result that the peace- — 
at-any-price faction dominated his Cabinet to such a point 
that when the crisis of 1914 burst upon us Great Britain 
was not merely taken unawares, but our Government had 
not the semblance of a policy. Neither France nor Germany 
could guess what we should do. The French were entitled 
to suppose that the British Government, as personified by 
its Prime Minister and its Foreign Minister, realized that 
Great Britain would not stand aside in the face of an 
unprovoked German attack on her nearest neighbour. 
There were no positive pledges, there were no written 
agreements; but facts are stronger than undertakings, 
and it was as obvious to intelligent Frenchmen as to 
intelligent Englishmen that a successful German assault 
on France was but a prelude to assault on England. Ger- 
many aimed at World Power. Moreover, our attitude 
from 1905 onwards, whatever Government was in office, 
indicated that all Parties in the State realized the obvious 
and were prepared to act accordingly. Frenchmen could 
hardly be expected to apprehend the peculiar cross-currents 
that surged around Downing Street, or to understand that 
a Prime Minister of Mr. Asquith’s ability and a Foreign 
Minister of Sir Edward Grey’s European prestige were so 
little masters in their own house as to be unable to carry 
a Cabinet of comparatively obscure colleagues on a vital 
national issue. But so it was. The Liberal Imperialist 
policy had steadily deteriorated with the slump in Liberal 
Imperialist stock in home politics and the corresponding 
tise of Lloyd-Georgism, based on the impregnable rock of 
the Limehouse Budget. In the earlier years of his Premier- 
ship Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey had managed to 
hold their own on Foreign Affairs in the Cabinet, and in 
1908, 1909 and 1910, whenever Germany “tested” the 
Entente, she found that it was solid, and consequently 
postponed adventure to a more favourable season. Mean- 
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while, the British Potsdam Party continually improved its 
position, not only inside the Government but throughout 
the Progressive Press, both metropolitan and provincial, 
in the City of London, and in various sections of Londoy 
Society, not a few of whose most prominent members were 
of German origin and in a position to “‘ make a splash” 
because their liquid wealth enabled them to eclipse ow 
own ‘old rich,” who, though still rich in those days, were 
handicapped by possessions. They could not compete in 
cash or its equivalent with undesirable aliens of the Speyer 
type, who descended upon London “according to plan” 
and bought their way into Society by their cuisines, their 
cellars and their concerts, which seemed to have an irre. 
sistible attraction for the political world. Indeed, it would 
be hardly an exaggeration to say that at one period every 
responsible British statesman of any note—i.e. whose views 
might count at a crisis—was in touch with some “ tame” 
German, to whom he imparted confidential information 
that he would not dream of entrusting to British-bom 
compatriots. Our guests, who were skilful propagandists, 
made a practice of pooh-poohing the “‘ German danger” 
—to which not a few of them must have been privy—as 
something too fantastic to be regarded seriously except 
by village idiots. Thus was an atmosphere created in 
London entirely favourable to the Potsdam Plot incubating 
across the North Sea. 

By the year 1911 pro-German influences, open and 
occult, had become sufficiently strong and_ sufficiently 
demonstrative in this country to encourage the Kaiser to | 
issue yet another challenge to the Entente. Like many 
other German operations, it was neither ill-conceived nor 
ill-timed, but it was clumsily executed and with a gratuitous ¢ 
offensiveness that gave momentary pause even to some 
politicians upon whom Germany was relying to do her 
dirty work. The Panther was dispatched to Agadir, nor 
was any concealment made in Berlin that Germany con- 
templated appropriating this choice Atlantic port. Mr. 
Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exchequer and recognized 
chief of the Pacifist Party, realized from various broad 
hints that reached him from different quarters that he was 
expected to assist Germany in attaining her object, namely, 
the break-up of the Entente. His amour propre and, let 
us hope, his patriotism were wounded, and he claimed 
from the Foreign Minister the right to make the announce- 
ment on behalf of the British Government which once more 
warned Germany off the course and taught her—though 
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for the last time before the war—that the Entente was a 
serious because solid factor with which wanton disturbers 
of the European peace must reckon. The effect in Berlin 
was electrical. As usual, the bully, when cornered, climbed 
down, and was profuse in explaining away an incident 
which had been ‘“ misunderstood” in London—nothing 
had been further from German thoughts than a challenge 
in any shape or form, etc. That utterance was the best 
day’s work Mr. Lloyd George had ever done throughout 
his political career. It was a conspicuous service to the 
cause of peace, and immeasurably more useful than almost 
any day’s work that he has done since the Armistice. 

The Kaiser piped down, German finance asserted itself, 
not being prepared for war with England as well as France 
and Russia. The Panther came home, and Germans re- 
criminated with one another. That was the good side of 
the affair, which had also a bad side. Our impossible 
Radicals were infuriated and exasperated by the part 
played by their political hero, Mr. Lloyd George, who was 
bluntly given to understand by those with whom he dare 
not quarrel that such ‘“‘ Jingoism”’ was incompatible with 
his ambitions, that there could be no future for him “if 
he aped Liberal Imperialism,” and that his single hope of 
succeeding to the Party Leadership was to toe the line to 
Sir John Brunner, who had imported from Switzerland an 
ineradicable prejudice against British Sea Power. 

Our pre-war pro-German policy was succinctly sum- 
marized by one of its most ardent advocates, a leading 
light amongst sentimental Radicals, Lord Loreburn, who 
had lately retired from the Lord Chancellorship, to the 
profound regret of the stalwarts who worshipped him as a 
repository of the true Gladstonian faith, which he thus 
expounded in an Introduction to a Cobden Club pamphlet 
in the year preceding war: 


‘‘Time will show that Germans have no aggressive designs 
against us, nor we against them; and then foolish people will 
cease to talk of a future war between us which will never take 
place. . . . That any British Government would be so guilty 
towards our own country as to take up arms in a foreign 
quarrel is more than I can believe. To say so appears to me 
a duty, not less to ourselves than to Continental Powers.’’ * 


'* Lord Loreburn, Introduction to The German Panic, published by the 
Cobden Club in 1913. 
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Outside a microscopic minority of Ministers who realizeg 
with Sir Edward Grey that Germany meant mischief—by 
who never dare take their countrymen into their confidence 
lest they dislocate the Liberal Party and shatter the 
Government—the Loreburn view pervaded the Government 
as well as the rank and file of Labour and Liberalism, who 
constituted the Coalition of those days. ‘‘ Agadir” brought 
the internecine struggle to a head. In the eyes of the 
civilized world the British Government had merely dis. 
charged a plain duty and preserved the peace of the world 
by its dignified but firm response to an impudent German 
manceuvre. Any serious breach in the Entente, then ag 
now, spelt war. Its solidarity, then as now, alone assured 
peace. But in the partisan eyes of professional Pacifists 
it was an outrage for any British Government, especially 
a Liberal Government, to withstand any form of aggression 
short of actual invasion of British soil. According to this 
school, we had no interests in Europe that were worth 
the bones of a British Grenadier, and should remain equally 
unmoved spectators whether the Kaiser dismembered France 
or annexed Belgium. Their standpoint was clearly ex 
pressed in the famous declaration of Mr. L. V. Harcourt 
(now Viscount Harcourt), who, judging by his public form 
and his private reputation, was among the most active and 
assiduous of Germany’s friends in the Cabinet—one of 
severai Ministers whose attitude contributed to convince 
Berlin that London would be “too proud to fight ’’ when- 
ever Germany took to the war-path. Mr. Harcourt filled 
the high office of Colonial Secretary when he informed his 
Lancashire constituents : 


‘*T can conceive no circumstances in which Continental | 
operations by our troops would not be a crime against the 
people of this country.’’ * 


Such was the aftermath of “ Agadir.” TI could fill many 
pages with equally melancholy drivel that fell from the 
lips of Cabinet Ministers at this period—“ responsible states- 
men,” as these reckless imbeciles were termed by their 
toadies in the Press. Some took the perverted Cobdenite 
view of our international responsibilities from natural 
“‘cussedness,”’ while others were terrorized by the “ wild 
men” of their Party into saying the opposite of what they 
thought. The clatter of our Potsdam Press—once more in 


* The Right Hon. L. V. Harcourt (Colonial Secretary) at Crawshawbooth, 
May 3rd; reported in Bacup Times, May 10, 1913. 
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full cry in 1922—enheartened the Potsdam Party in Downing 
Street, of which henceforward and until August 2, 1914, 
Mr. Lloyd George, who usually prefers to shout with the 
largest crowd, became the avowed and acknowledged leader. 
Yet more serious was the weakening of the purpose as well 
as the position of the Liberal Imperialist minority of the 
Cabinet, who had so far kept the Entente flag flying because 
they knew that to haul it down was to provoke war. Sir 
Edward Grey for one, and Mr. Asquith for another, appre- 
ciated the situation. Their experience since 1905 had 
taught them that Germany was a bully from whom it was 
dangerous to be always running away. We now know what 
was believed at the time by unprejudiced students of public 
affairs, and was known to the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, that the solitary hope of preserving peace was 
for Britain and France to make common cause against 
unprovoked aggression. Such being the case, wisdom de- 
manded that their solidarity should be proclaimed from 
the housetops. Unhappily, timid counsels supervened, and 
against the better judgment of the wiser Ministers and 
under the miserable influences already indicated, we pro- 
ceeded to water the wine of the Entente and to instil doubts 
into the mind of the bully as to what we should do, which 
doubts ultimately developed into a conviction that Britain 
would look the other way when “‘ Germany’s hour sounded.” 
Instead of affirming, confirming and emphasizing the Entente, 
and intimating to all whom it might concern that for 
defensive purposes it was “all one,” His Majesty’s Ministers, 
under the pressure of their Extremists, set to work to 
explain away their support of France, and thus undid all 
the good effect of “ Agadir.” Sir Edward Grey became the 
object of an outrageous hue and cry in Radical newspapers, 
which crystallized in a reiterated demand for his resigna- 
tin. The Press Bureau of the German Embassy in London 
took full advantage of the situation, and it was doubtless 
German inspiration that prompted the G.M.G. movement 
—Grey Must Go—which culminated in this outburst of the 
Cocoa Press : 7 


The key to Sir Edward Grey’s policy is the fatal antagonism to Germany. 
There, and there alone, is the root of our humiliation and our impotence. 
The time has now come to state, with a clearness which cannot be mistaken, 
that Sir Edward Grey as Foreign Secretary is impossible (Datly News, 
January 10, 1912). 


The atmosphere of the Foreign Office was to some 
extent affected by the storm that raged outside, and ulti- 
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mately the Foreign Minister succumbed to a_backstaijy, 
intrigue between Herr Ballin of Hamburg—the ‘‘ Overseas 
Jew ’’—and the late Sir Ernest Cassel of Park Lane. This 
pretty little plot resulted in Lord Haldane’s fateful anq 
fatal mission to Berlin in February 1912, which may not 
unfairly be described as the Liberal Imperialist ‘ Canossa,” 

When Mr. Asquith lately embarked on “ revelations” 
in Pearson’s Magazine, it was imagined that at last he would 
allow his compatriots to learn something authentic con. 
cerning the difficulties that beset him in pre-war days and 
effectively prevented his making ready against German 
aggression, of which he has since confessed to having had 
the plainest possible intimation from Berlin two years 
before the storm. Nothing of the kind. There is nota 
single syllable of enlightenment as to the amazing policy 
and inept proceedings which conducted this country 
to the edge of the abyss. Have Prime Ministers no 
responsibilities? Mr. Asquith, on his own showing, has 
nothing to answer for. His so-called “ revelations” are 
chiefly revelations of self-complacency. He would have us 
believe that all was for the best under the best of all possible 
Governments, and invites our gratitude for his prescience 
in rejecting Lord Roberts’s inadequate proposals. It is 
seriously suggested that every step was taken that appre 
hension could suggest or wisdom desire. As an historian 
the ex-Prime Minister is even more disappointing than he 
was as a statesman, and no future historian will have 
occasion to thank him for his meagre contribution to a 
problem and a puzzle of which Mr. Asquith should know mor | 
than any living man. His very memory would appear to 
be at fault—witness his astonishing assertions concerning 
the appointment of Lord Kitchener as War Minister, which 
appear to be at variance with ascertainable and established 
facts. He has the hardihood to revive in the pages of 
Pearson's Magazine the legend with which four years ago 
he regaled Parliament : 


IT may repeat here the words that I subsequently used in the House of 
Commons, and which apparently Lord Esher has never read : ‘‘ The only person 
~—and IT should like this to be put on record—whom I ever thought of as my 
successor [at the War Office] was Lord Kitchener, who happened, by a stroke 
of good fortune, to be at that moment in this country, on the point of returning 
to Egypt.” 


Let us see how far the facts square with this fable that 
“the only person” Mr, Asquith ever thought of as War 
Minister for the Great War was Lord Kitchener. If it be 
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a fact and not a fable, the treatment of Lord Kitchener 
by the Prime Minister adds yet another mystery to these 
amazing times. On July 29, 1914—by which time Germany 
had made it patent, even to the blind and deaf, that war 
at any price was her policy—when Bethmann-Hollweg made 
his shameless bid for British neutrality while Germany 
attacked France—or maybe July 30th, when the catas- 
trophe was one day nearer—Lord Kitchener startled his friends 
in London by informing them that he had been requested 
by the Prime Minister (alias Mr. Asquith) to return at 
once to Egypt. That is why he was ‘on the point of 
returning to Egypt ’’—for no other reason. Happily the 
British public, which is not exclusively composed either of 
politicians or of fools, had a “ brain wave” which produced 
a clamour for Lord Kitchener as War Minister such as 
no Government dare resist. In a word, the public pre- 
vented his leaving the country lest politicians, who were 
rapidly losing the peace, should likewise lose the war, as 
they would inevitably have done had one of their Clear 
Thinkers directed British strategy at the outset. But the 
public would have been too late to stop the exile of Lord 
Kitchener but for the judicious obstruction of the French 
authorities, who pleaded the difficulty of transporting our 
only possible War Minister across France in the middle of 
their own mobilization at a moment when the British 
Government were still waiting to see. Therefore, when 
Lord Kitchener and his party, including Colonel Fitzgerald, 
Sir Reginald Wingate and Lord Edward Cecil, were about 
to start, they were stopped. Sir Reginald Wingate and 
Lord Edward got no farther than Victoria Station. Lord 
Kitchener and Colonel Fitzgerald motored direct from the 
former’s home in Kent, Broome Park, to the boat at Dover 
on August 2nd, where they were met by a Government 
messenger countermanding their departure. Lord Kitchener 
always disliked having any plan interfered with and vigor- 
ously remonstrated, but happily the captain of the steamer 
was a man of grit, who insisted that his orders were 
peremptory. Lord Kitchener accordingly returned that 
night by road to Broome Park. 

So we have Lord Kitchener comfortably settled in 
England on August 2nd, and you might suppose that when 
he got home he found an invitation from Mr. Asquith to 
take over the War Office, then derelict—because the actual 
War Minister was the Prime Minister, who was otherwise 
mgaged. Not at all. The following day (August 3rd) 
lord Kitchener came to London, but curiously enough, 
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although Mr. Asquith insists that Lord Kitchener wa 
‘the only person whom I ever thought of as my successor” 
(at the War Office), it was not Lord Kitchener but, of al 
men, Lord Haldane who took over the War Office that 


morning. Nor when Lord Kitchener arrived in Londm§ 


was there any communication from the Prime Minister, 
though, as we now know, Mr. Asquith was panting for his 
appointment. At lunch-time he received a private not 
from Mr. Asquith expressing the wish that he should remain 
in England, but making no mention of the War Office, 
where Lord Haldane was valready alarmingly active, creati 
the belief among soldiers that so long as he was ther 
the British Expeditionary Force would remain at home, 
Nothing more happened that day so far as Lord Kitchene 
was concerned. By this time the public were very restive 
and eagerly expecting the announcement that Lord Kit 
chener had taken over. We shall never know why MM, 
Asquith delayed making an appointment as obvious t 
himself as to the rest of the world, why he installed Lon 
Haldane when he really meant Lord Kitchener. Did he 
in the excitement of those times mistake one for the other! 

August 4, 1914—still no whisper of a suggestion from 
10 Downing Street to Lord Kitchener, who was at last 
persuaded with much reluctance to get into a taxi and 
go and see the Prime Minister and ascertain if anythin 
was required of him. All this time Lord Haldane wa 
running the War Office. At about 6 p.m. on this eventful 
day Lord Kitchener (‘‘ the only person I thought of as’ 
War Minister) had a considerable conversation with My} 
Asquith, who made no reference to his becoming Wa 
Minister, which office was not even mentioned. 
August 5th the Press thundered for the appointment and 
denounced the intrusion of Lord Haldane. On that day 
Lord Kitchener was asked for the first time to take ove 
the War Office, of which hitherto there had not been a 
official whisper. Nevertheless, Mr. Asquith, speaking th 
years afterwards and writing four years after speaking 
invites the future historian to believe that Lord Kitchener 
appointment as War Minister was the spontaneous actiol 
of the Prime Minister of the day, whose enthusiasm i 
making it was only surpassed by that of Lord Haldane a 
hearing of it. Will the Future Historian’s capacity fo 
swallow be equal to the demand made upon it ? 

L. J. Maxse 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE CASE OF SIR EDGAR SPEYER 


[We feel sure that our readers will be keenly interested in 
the Report presented to the Home Secretary by the Certifi- 
cates of Naturalization (Revocation) Committee (consisting 
of Mr. Justice A. C. Salter, Viscount Hambleden and Judge 
F. R. Y. Radcliffe) on the case of Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart. 
It would not be easy to find a more unprejudiced or more 
conscientious tribunal. The condemnation pronounced on 
so important a person after a prolonged hearing is a highly 
significant event. The appellant was for many years 
persona gratissima among Responsible Statesmen, whose 
confidence he enjoyed to such a peculiar degree that he 
acquired much inside information jealously withheld from 
British-born subjects of the King. Happily, the Committee 
were no respecters of persons, and not the least valuable 
efiect of their Report is that it will go far to remove the 
idea that there is one law for the rich and influential and 
another law for the poor and obscure. In their own words : 


In so far as we have reported association with enemy traftic or communica- 
tion with enemy subjects, we have to consider whether we are satisfied that 
the continuance of Sir Edgar Speyer’s certificate is not conducive to the public 
good. On this point we can feel no doubt. When the provisions of these 
statutes have been enforced against many naturalized British subjccts in humble 
positions it would be, in our opinion, highly injurious to the public interest 
if a different course were taken in the case of a man in high position, who is 
not only a subject but a servant of His Majesty. 

After long and careful inquiry and full consideration, we have no doubt 
whatever as to the conclusions at which we must arrive. We report: 


1. That Sir Edgar Speyer has shown himself by act and speech to be dis- 
affected and disloyal to His Majesty. 

2. That Sir Edgar Speyer, during a war in which His Majesty was engaged, 
unlawfully communicated with subjects of an enemy State and asso- 
ciated with business which was to his knowledge carried on in such 
a manner as to assist the enemy in such war. (This finding does not 
involve any reflection upon any partner in the firm of Speyer Brothers, 
London, other than Sir Edgar Speyer.) 

3. That the continuance of Sir Edgar Speyer’s certificate is not conducive 
to the public good. 


On December 14th, before the publication of the Report, 
it was announced that Sir Edgar Speyer’s certificate of 
naturalization had been revoked by the Home Secretary, 
and further, that the King in Council had ordered that his 
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name should be struck out of the list of His Majesty’s Mog 
Honourable Privy Council. Sir Edgar Speyer is understood 
to have commanded the services of one of the ablest of oy 
leading lawyers at the inquiry. His subsequent fulminatiop 
against the Committee’s Report, issued from New York, 
is a typical piece of Prussian arrogance. It is only natural 
that a personage with so many powerful friends in high 
places should have imagined himself to be beyond the 
reach of the law, as he would be in the country of his origin, 
His fate should serve as a warning to opulent aliens in ow 
midst, whether naturalized or not, as also to British Polj. 
ticians prone to embrace any foreigner who can draw big 
cheques.—Epitor, N.R.] 


THE REPORT 


The matters alleged against Sir Edgar Speyer are based on section 7, sub. 
sections (1) and (2), of the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 1914, 
as amended by section 1 of the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Aet, 
1918. Briefly and in substance the charges are : ‘ 


(1) That he has shown himself to be disaffected or disloyal ; 

(2) That during the war he unlawfully communicated with subjects of an 
enemy State ; 

(3) That during the war he was associated with business which was to his 
knowledge carried on in such manner as to assist the enemy in 
the war. 


Sir Edgar Speyer was born in New York in 1862. He was taken to Germany 
in infancy, educated there, and lived there until 1887. In that year, being then 
twenty-five, he settled in London, and became the head of Speyer Brothers. He 
was naturalized in 1892. From 1887 to the outbreak of the war, a period of 
twenty-seven years, Sir Edgar Speyer lived in England. He was a very pros 
perous and successful man; he was the head of a great business ; his wealth was 
large ; he was the friend of distinguished persons ; he was a munificent patron of 
music ; his charities were many: he took an active and useful part in hospital 4 
management. He was created a baronet in 1906 and sworn of the Privy Couneil 
in 1909. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war Sir Edgar Speyer incurred much 
popular odium. This was due partly to his German name and race, and partly 
to the pro-German and anti-British sentiments publicly expressed by his brother, 
Mr. James Speyer, in New York. People avoided him; he was constantly 
attacked in the newspapers ; he was obliged to resign from hospital boards lest 
subscriptions should be withdrawn. His colleagues on the board of the Under. 
ground Railway Company, while expressing complete confidence in his loyalty, 
reluctantly requested him to resign for fear that a Bill which the Company 
was then promoting in Parliament might be blocked. He was told that unless 
his children ceased to attend certain classes the other children would be with- 
drawn. He was in danger of personal violence, and he and his house were 
under police protection. Crowds assembled outside his door and hooted his 
visitors, and friends offered to take charge of his children to ensure their safety. 

In May 1915 he wrote to the Prime Minister repudiating the charges of 
disloyalty which had been made against him, and requesting that his baronetcy 
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might be revoked and that he might be permitted to resign from the Privy 
Council. The Prime Minister rejected these proposals, expressing his personal 
confidence in Sir Edgar Speyer’s loyalty. On May 26, 1915, he and his family 
left England for the United States. No adverse inference should be drawn 
from his leaving this country. His life here had for the time become intolerable. 
Sir Edgar Speyer reached New York on June 6, 1915. From that time he has 
lived in the United States. He bought a house at Boston. He endeavoured 
to sell his English houses, but without success. At the hearing before us he 
expressed the hope of returning to this country and making it again his home 
and place of business. 

We propose to deal with the various matters which seem to us to require 
consideration in their chronological order and not in the order of their importance. 


1. RETIREMENT FROM SPEYER AND Co. 


The three Speyer houses are : 


(1) The original German house, Lazard Speyer-Ellissen, of Frankfort ; 
(2) The American house, Speyer and Co., of New York ; 
(3) The British house, Speyer Brothers, of London. 


At the outbreak of war, Sir Edgar Speyer, his brother, Mr. James Speyer, 
and his brother-in-law, Herr Beit von Speyer, were partners in all three firms. 
Herr Beit von Speyer was head of the German house, Mr. James Speyer of the 
American house, and Sir Edyar Speyer of the British house. There were other 
partners in each firm, but no other common partners. Sir Edgar Speyer’s 
English partners were Mr. H. Oppenheimer, a naturalized British subject, and 
Mr. H. W. Brown and Captain Gordon Leith, Englishmen. The business 
connection between the three firms was very intimate, and they had, each and 
all of them, close relations with the firm of Teixeira de Mattos Brothers, of 
Amsterdam, and with the Deutsche Bank. 

Sir Edgar Speyer, of course, immediately retired from the German firm, 
and Herr Beit von Speyer from the British firm. Both, however, continued 
to he members of the neutral firm of Speyer and Co., of New York. Notwith- 
standing the Royal Proclamation of August 5, 1914, Sir Edgar Speyer made 
no motion to retire from this tirm, in which he was in partnership with a German, 
and which was doing business with Germany. The second Proclamation 
relating to Trading with the Enemy was made on September 9, 1914. On this 
Sir Edgar Speyer consulted his solicitor. The solicitor’s opinion shows that 
Sir Edgar Speyer had suggested that it might be possible for him to remain 
a partner in Speyer and Co. provided Speyer and Co. did no further business 
with Germany during the war except the payment to persons in Germany of 
the coupons, etc., of the various bond issues for which Speyer and Co. were 
agents. ‘This would have involved partnership with an enemy throughout the 
war and the payment of money to Germans in Germany. The solicitor advised 
against this suggestion, and Sir Edgar Speyer retired from Speyer and Co. 
The retirement was notified to the New York Stock Exchange on October 5, 1914. 
For a considerable time, therefore, Sir Edgar Speyer remained in partnership 
with an enemy and shared with him the profits of trading with Germany, and 
he relinquished that position with obvious reluctance and on compulsion. In 
this matter Sir Edgar Speyer seems to us to have preferred his private financial 
interests to the prompt discharge of his duty to the State. 


2. ASSOCIATION WITH ENEMY TRAFFIC 
Speyer Brothers are mainly an Issuing House, and are dealers in securities. 
Their regular business was almost entirely stopped by the war. Between 
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February and the end of June 1915 they engaged, in conjunction with Speyer 
and Co., of New York, and with Teixeira, of Amsterdam, in a series of traps. 
actions in exchange arbitrage. They had done no business of this king 
since 1908, and it was not a class of business which they ordinarily 
did. These transactions were of two classes In the first, the speculating 
was dene on joint account by Speyer and Co. and Teixeira, the English 
firm acting only as banker or clearing-house and receiving and paying out 
moneys as directed on commission. In the second class, Speyer Brothers and 
Teixeira were the speculators on joint account, the- New York house acting 
as banker. 

It was urged on us that in this matter Speyer Brothers did no more than 
was being done at that time by British banks of undoubted loyalty. As to 
the first class of these transactions this may, perhaps, be so, but we doubt 
it. The great British deposit banks were at this period receiving and paying 
out enormous sums, and it was impossible for them to ascertain enemy origin 
or destination. The transactions between New York and Teixeira were com. 
paratively small, and, having regard to their German associations, we think 
Sir Edgar Speyer should have known that their transactions would almost 
certainly include, as they did in fact include, traffic with Germans. As to 
the second class, in which Speyer Brothers were principals, we have no doubt, 
These transactions resulted in a profit of £1,900, which was presumably divided 
between Speyer Brothers and Teixeira. Some, if not all, of those transactions 4 
in fact involved traffic with Germans in Germany. The detail was managed 
for Speyer Brothers by an expert clerk, Robert Isaac, but Sir Edgar Speyer 
was at this time in charge of the London business. We are satisfied that he 
knew the general nature of these transactions. Having regard to Teixeira’s 
close association with Germany, we are satisfied that he knew that Teixeira 
was trading with Germans on joint account with himself, and, knowing this, 
he shared the profit of such trading. Further, as an expert financier, he knew 
that the admission of Germans to such transactions was not merely profitable 
to them but was of great benefit to Germany as a State in enabling her to 
accumulate in neutral countries large amounts of the currencies of those countries 
with a view to purchases there. 

In November 1914 Speyer Brothers had addressed to Speyer and Co, 
and to Teixeira letters in identical terms warning them not to trade with the 
enemy on joint account with Speyer Brothers. These letters were drawn by 
a solicitor. They did not ask for an undertaking. Speyer and Co., in replying, 
undertook to ‘‘ take every precaution.” Teixeira merely acknowledged receipt 
of the letter and gave no undertaking even to attempt to comply. Notwith 
standing this, Sir Edgar Speyer went on trading on joint account with Teixeira 
and shared the profit, asking no questions. A representative of a London 
bank who was called on behalf of Sir Edgar Speyer admitted that, in these 
circumstances, he would not have been content to go on trading with Teixeira 
without further precautions. 

In the autumn of 1915 communications took place between the Foreign 
Office, the Home Office and the Board of Trade in reference to evasions of the 
British censorship in communications between Speyer Brothers, Speyer and 
Co. and Teixeira. The Foreign Office proposed to cut off communications 
with Speyer Brothers altogether. The Home Office thought it better to appoint 
an Inspector, and informed Speyer Brothers that unless this course were taken 
communications might be cut off. On this Speyer Brothers requested that 
their books might be inspected. The accountant reported that their books 
showed no sign of any trading with the enemy. This report in no way modifies 
the opinion we have formed upon the facts above set out. We are clearly of 
opinion that Sir Edgar Speyer engaged in these transactions with Teixeira with 
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knowledge that they involved benefit to individual Germans and assistance 
to the enemy in the war. 

Sir Edgar Speyer left England on May 26, 1915. On May 28th Captain 
Gordon Leith, who was with his regiment in Northumberland, was summoned 
to London. On June Ist he closed down the transactions with Teixeira, and 
notwithstanding ‘Teixeira’s suggestion of further dealings he refused to 
continue them. 

3. COMMUNICATION WITH ENEMY SuBJECTS 


On March 28, 1915, at which time Sir Edgar Speyer was in charge of the 
London business, Speyer Brothers sent a telegram on business matters to Teixeira 
and requested him to “inform Edward,” that is, to inform Edward Beit Von 
Speyer of the contents of the telegram. This telegram came to the notice 
of the Home Office, who, on April 4th, wrote to Speyer Brothers pointing out 
the impropriety of this indirect communication with an enemy and demanding 
an assurance “‘that no telegrams will be transmitted by your firm which are 
intended to be communicated directly or indirectly to persons in enemy country.”* 
In a letter of April 8th, Speyer Brothers gave the undertaking in the terms 
asked. This letter is Sir Edgar Speyer’s own letter. It. is an undertaking not 
to communicate indirectly, or be the means of communication, with persons 
in enemy country; @ fortiori, it is an undertaking not to communicate with 
such persons directly ; nor could any honest man draw any distinction between 
communicating with enemies by telegram and communicating with them by 
letter. 

From June 1915, when he landed in New York, up to the end of the war, 
Sir Edgar Speyer was in regular and constant correspondence with his brother- 
in-law at Frankfort. Such correspondence was not so constant or so regular 
as in normal times, but we are satisfied that it was regular and constant. We 
are satisfied of this by the admissions of Sir Edgar Speyer in evidence and by 
the terms of the letters from Herr Beit Von Speyer to him which were inter- 
cepted. We have in more than one of these cases refused to draw an unfavour- 
able inference from occasional communication with persons in cnemy country 
when such communication has been confined to private and personal matters. 
These fetters, however, were not only a regular correspondence, but were 
concerned with business as well as personal matters. Sir Edgar Speyer corre- 
sponded with Herr Beit Von Speyer as though his correspondent had been a 
fellow-subject or a neutral. Moreover, there was, at any rate on the part of 
Herr Beit Von Speyer, an attempt to evade the British censorship. Sir Edgar 
Speyer, in letters to himself, is referred to as ‘‘my relative” and as “‘ Herr 
Ospray.”* The correspondents complained to one another of the vigilance 
of the British censorship. 

This correspondence is plainly unlawful communication with the subject 
of an enemy State during the war. It was in breach of Sir Edgar Speyer’s 
oath as a Privy Councillor and in flagrant and habitual violation of his personal 
undertaking. In our opinion such a correspondence would have been impossible 
to any loyal British subject. 


4, EVASION OF THE CENSORSHIP 


We have next to deal with alleged evasion of the British censorship by Sir 
Edgar Speyer. In April 1915 the New York house and Teixeira arranged 
a code in order to defeat thé British Censor by which transactions with Berlin 
in currency were represented as transactions with Petrograd in goods. This 
code was frequently uscd by Speyer and Co. and Teixeira in transactions to 
which Speyer Brothers were party, but we have no evidence that Sir Edgar 
Speyer had knowledge of it. The authorities, after inquiry, acquitted Speyer 
Brothers of all complicity in the use of that code. 
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By the time that he landed in New York early in June 1915, Sir Edgar 
Speyer had good cause to be well aware that the Government was strongly 
opposed to any communication, direct or indirect, with enemy country and to 
all attempts to evade the censorship of letters and cables, whether by the use 
of code words or cover names or by the-employment of nominees as senders 
and receivers. On June 12, 1915, a few days after Sir Edgar Speyer had reached 
New York, Speyer and Co. had occasion to cable to Speyer Brothers to pay 
money to the Swiss Bankverein. This cable, instead of being sent. to the office 
of Speyer Brothers, was sent to the London office of the Manilla Railway 
Company ; instead of being addressed to Speyer Brothers, it was addressed to 
“Harry Brown”; instead of directing payment to the Swiss Bankverein, it 
directed payment to ‘‘ Guinness”; and instead of being sent by Speyer and 
Co., it purported to be sent by ‘‘ Heberd.” 

The Manilla Railway Company objected to being used in this way. Speyer 
and Co. apologized to the Manilla Railway Company. Sir Edgar Speyer, writing 
from the New York office of Speyer and Co., sent the apology to Captain Leith 
for him to convey to the chairman of the Railway Company. It is clear that 
Sir Edgar Speyer knew all the circumstances of this cable and regretted the 
annoyance caused to the Railway Company, but there is no word of regret for 
the fourfold attempt to evade the censorship. On June 18, 1915, Sir Edgar 
Speyer himself endeavoured to evade the Censor by addressing a cable intended 
for Speyer Brothers to “ Harry Brown.” On June 22, 1915, Sir Edgar Speyer 
wrote from the office of Speyer and Co., New York, to Speyer Brothers as 
follows : 

I only want to ask you, in case you have to telegraph me, to address your wires simply 
“Nichols, Bronxville,” and sign them ‘“‘ Harry Brown” or ‘ Wilkinson Greene.’ In case it 
should be necessary to add a Christian name before the ‘‘ Nichols ’’ you should use the address 


** Hobart Nichols, Bronxville.” I think by this means I may be able to get your cables, I 
have arranged with Mr. Nichols to transfer them to me immediately. 


On June 25, 1915, Sir Edgar Speyer again wrote to Speyer Brothers. His 
letter contained the following passage : 


Now as to telegrams; it is quite intolerable that I can hear nothing from you by cable 
nor from Mr. Greene, I suggest to you (and I do not mind if the Censor should open this letter, 
if he reads it, as we cable nothing that he need not see) that you telegraph to ‘‘ Gordon Abbot, 
care Colony, Boston,” where I expect we shall be when this reaches you, and I shall arrange 
that any telegrams signed ‘“‘ Harry Gordon” shall be delivered or forwarded to me. These 
telegrams, I take it, will be sent by Speyer Brothers, I shall also arrange that any telegrams 
signed ‘‘ J. Wilkinson ” will be delivered to me, in case Mr. Greene wants to telegraph to me,” 


Sir Edgar Speyer in evidence admitted that he wrote these letters with a 
view to evade the British censorship. On June 22, 1915, Mr. H. W. Brown 
had written to Sir Edgar Speyer as follows : 


Dear Sir Epecar,—I did not reply to your request for news, as our letters will put you 
au courant, 

Even if this were not so,as our Government is putting difficulties in the way of com- 
municating by cable with America, do you not think that I, as a good Englishman, should 
refrain from acting in opposition to the Government’s wishes, especially by indirect ways? 


On July 7, 1915, Sir Edgar Speyer replied to this letter as follows: 


Dear Harry,—Thanks for your letter of the 22nd. I do not see the question of cabling 
the same way as you seem to do. There is nothing that I cable, or that I ask you to cable, 
which need not be seen by the Government or anybody in authority. I simply want to attend 
to my business, and if for some reason of red tape, or unfounded suspicion, some official chooses 
to hold up our cables, I consider I am _ justified to try and get a message through if I can through 
some friend. JI do not mind anybody reading this or anything else. I consider I am within 
my rights. If the Censor will tell us, or me, why he holds up our cables, we shall know where 
we are, but in the presence of what I consider unjustifiable proceedings I personally shall not 
hesitate to try and get in communication with my firm, if that is at all possible, by what you 
call ‘indirect means.” However, this is a question which everybody has to decide for himself, 
and if you think that as a ‘ good Englishman ” you should refrain from doing so, you are just 
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as well entitled to your opinion as Iam to mine. As long as I have the conviction that I am 
doing nothing wrong, that is all that can be expected. I am disappointed that you have not 
succeeded in eliciting the reason why any of our cables are held up. 


From a letter dated July 15, 1915, from Mr. Brown to Sir Edgar Speyer, 
it appears that Sir Edgar Speyer had sent letters intended for Speyer Brothers 
addressed to Mr. Brown, and that he had addressed such letters to Mr. Brown 
at his father’s house. This was obviously to evade the Censor. Mr, Brown 
asks that no more Ietters be so addressed. 

On July 15, 1915, Captain Gordon Leith wrote to Sir Edgar Speyer a letter 
containing the following passage : 


I hope that before you receive this letter we shall have cabled you that, provided cables 
are sent through me, we shall be once more ailowed to communicate with each other, and I 
must once more most earnestly urge upon you and upon Messrs. Speyer and Co. that all com- 
munications between London and New York must be carried on either in the most absolutely 
open fashion or not at all. Mr. Oppenheimer, Mr. Harry Brown and I have all been requested 
by you and Messrs. Speyer and Co. during the last week to sign cables in various manners, such 
as “ Harry Gordon,” etc. This I regret we are none of us here willing to do. The object of such 
unusual signature is obviously to avoid putting the name of Speyer into a cable’; the reason 
for avoiding the use of the word ‘‘ Speyer’ is because you think cables signed ‘‘ Speyer ”’ will 
not be allowed to pass by the Censor, so we try and get round the Censor by signing our cables 
some other way ; in other words, you suggest that we here should be parties to a scheme of 
avoiding the Censor. This is obviously contrary to the wishes of the Censor, and what is con- 
trary to his wishes, or indeed contrary to the wishes of any authority in England to do, must 
not—and as far as we are concerned will not—be done. sie 

You will, I hope, Sir Edgar, excuse me for having written so plainly. I do so because I 
consider it my absolute duty towards you and Messrs. Speyer and Co. to prevent you from doing 
anything which may laitd us in further complications. What we have done in the past, however 
unfortunate it may have been, must remain; but if any of us continue to act carelessly and 
foolishly in the future I think we deserve anything which the authorities may see fit to impose 
upon us. War is war, and in such times as these, to my way of thinking, the very wish—let 
alone an order of the authorities—must be carried out to the very letter. If nothing your 
London partners say is listened to, then it is an impossible situation. I can only tell you it 
sinply breaks my heart to see and to hear what people think and say. It is almost insurmount- 
able, but you can, I think, rely on us here, so far as we are able, to do everything humanly 
possible to break down this antagonism: but none of us can help you or Mr. James Speyer 
one atom unless what we say is listened to. 


On July 23, 1915, Mr. Brown wrote to Sir Edgar Speyer as follows : 


Dear Sir Epcar,—In your letter to me of July 7th you say that you consider that you 
are within your rights to try and get a message through, if you can, through some friend. This 
letter is not written to argue with you on this point, but to point out that it would appear to 
me most unwise to do so. So far, neither you nor we (Speyer Brothers) are on the black list, 
but the powers that be have made it most clear that if they discovered that we were attempting 
to send messages other than openly, we should be immediately placed on that list. The 
authorities are quite able to detect messages intended for our information, being well posted 
as regards the names of our friends and connections. 


As the result of a series of interviews which Captain Gordon Leith had had 
with the authorities in London on the subject of the use of code words and 
cover names in cables passing between Speyer Brothers, Speyer and Co. and 
Teixeira, Speyer and Co. wrote two letters dated July 30, 1915, to Speyer 
Brothers. One of these letters was private, the other was to be shown to Mr. 
MeKenna, who had closely questioned Captain Leith on the matter. The 
letter intended for Mr. McKenna stated that the cables containing the cover 
names ‘‘did not refer to any transactions between us and an enemy of Great 
Britain.”” The private letter informed Speyer Brothers that the cover names 
hd been used by Teixeira in joint transactions between himself and Speyer 
Brothers. Some of these transactions, as we have already pointed out, involved 
traffic with Germans in Germany. Having regard to the terms of the private 
letter, the letter intended for Mr. McKenna was gravely disingenuous. Sir 
Edgar Speyer sent both letters to Speyer Brothers without any protest and 
expressed his agreement with both. 

Notwithstanding all that had passed, Sir Edgar Speyer was in September 
1915 party to a further attempt on the part of Speyer and Co. to evade the 
tnsorship by causing cables passing between themselves and Speyer Brothers 
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to be dispatched and received by Asiel and Co., who are stockbrokers in New 
York, thus causing it to appear that the communications were between Speyer 
Brothers and Asiel, and not between Speyer Brothers and themselves. 

The documents above referred to make it plain that Sir Edgar Speyer wag 
party to repeated and systematic attempts to evade the British censorship, 
that he himself repeatedly attempted to do so; that he justified his conduct 
in so doing; and that he repeatedly attempted to seduce his English partner | 
to do the same. He desisted from these attempts only because of the strong 
opposition of his English partners, and through fear of further injury to his 
business interests. It does not appear to have occurred to his mind that the 
duty of a loyal subject in a time of great national danger and anxiety is not 
to impede and defeat the efforts of the Government but to co-operate with them 
even at some personal inconvenience. The course taken by Sir Edgar Speyer 
throughout this matter is, in our opinion, inconsistent with any feeling of loyalty 
to His Majesty or of affection for the British cause. 


5. Proposep RETURN TO BERLIN 


Certain letters written by Herr Beit Von Speyer and his wife to Sir Edgar 
Speyer in the early part of 1916 were intercepted by the British Government, 
In January of that year Frau Beit Von Speyer writes to Sir Edgar Speyer com. 
menting with exultant satisfaction on-the excellence of the German military 
position. She enclosed an account of a review of troops by the German Emperor 
written from the most enthusiastic German standpoint. She was on terms of 
sisterly affection with Sir Edgar Speyer, and it is improbable that she would 
have written to him in this strain if she had thought such a communication 
would be distasteful to him. In fact, Sir Edgar Speyer admitted that he had 
repeated in conversation his sister’s report of the excellence of the German 
position. 

The letters from Herr Beit Von Speyer are more important. These letters 
make it clear that Herr Beit Von Speyer had understood, from letters he had 
received from Sir Edgar Speyer, that Sir Edgar’s sympathies were with 
Germany, and that he desired at the conclusion of the war to settle in Berlin 
and to carry on business there. The letters further show that Sir Edgar Speyer 
had requested his brother-in-law to sound Arthur Von Gwinner on this project 
and to ascertain whether he (Sir Edgar) would be well received by business people 
in Berlin. Herr Von Gwinner married a cousin of Sir Edgar Speyer. He is 
a director of the Deutsche Bank and an influential business man in Berlin. 
Herr Beit Von Speyer reports that he has mentioned the matter to Von Gwinner, 
who discouraged the idea, saying that if Sir Edgar Speyer settled in Berlin 
after the war he must live there as a private person and not engage in business. 

Sir Edgar Speyer, confronted with these documents, admitted that his letters 
had been so understood by his brother-in-law, who is an able and experienced 
business man. He said, however, that Herr Beit Von Speyer had entirely 
misunderstood his meaning. He said that he had professed no ‘German sym- 
pathies, and had said nothing about settling in Berlin, but that he had merely 
expressed an intention of leaving business after the war and leading a life of 
literary retirement in Italy or the Tyrol. He said he had asked his brother-in- 
law to ask Von Gwinner’s opinion, not as a business man, but as a man who 
shared Sir Edgar’s literary and artistic tastes. 

The letters from Sir Edgar Speyer to his brother-in-law which were thus 
strangely misunderstood were never produced. Although Sir Edgar Speyet 
was in correspondence with Frankfort from June 1915 onwards, no letter 
from him to Beit Von Speyer were produced. (Since this report was made, 
a letter from Sir Edgar Speyer to Herr Beit Von Speyer, dated August 12, 1916, 
has been produced to us. It does not in any way alter or modify the opinion 
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we have expressed.) The intercepted letters were prominently mentioned 
and read on the first day of the inquiry (October 17th), but although the hearing 
lasted till November 7th, Herr Beit Von Speyer was not called. 

These facts, and the terms of the intercepted Jetters, and his own demeanour 
as a witness, make it impossible for us to accept Sir Edgar Speyer'’s explanation. 
Weare entirely satisfied that early in 1916 he wrote to Beit Von Speyer professing 
German sympathies, expressing a desire to settle in Berlin and carry on business 
there after the war, and requesting Beit Von Speyer to ask the opinion of Von 
Gwinner whether he (Sir Edgar Speyer) would be well received in business 
circles in Berlin. We are satisfied that Sir Edgar Speyer had ceased to entertain 
any feeling of loyalty to His Majesty or affection for this country, and that he 
desired (at least in the event of a German victory) to substitute for his British 
citizenship a German allegiance and association. 


6. ASSOCIATION WITH Muck 


Our attention was called to the relations of Sir Edgar Speyer with Dr. Carl 
Muck. Dr. Muck is an eminent musician. He was at one time director of 
the Royal Opera in Berlin. At the period with which we are concerned he 
was conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. This is a distinguished 
position, and Dr. Muck was a man well known in Boston and, indeed, in the 
United States. He was a man of strong pro-German and anti-British sym- 
pathies; and he was accustomed to give open and vehement expression to his 
views. He justified the submarine warfare and the sinking of the Lusitania. 
He was more than a man of pro-German opinions. The authorities in the 
United States seized a large number of letters written by Muck to a woman 
with whom he was intimate. These letters make it plain that Muck was a very 
active German agent, in close and constant association with all the German 
authorities and agencies in the United States, both open and secret, from the 
Ambassador downwards. This was suspected. He was a man believed by 
some to be a German agent and known to all as a strong pro-German. After 
the United States entered the war in April 1917, Dr. Muck did not abate his 
pro-German views nor cease from the expression of them. He refused to play 
“The Star-spangled Banner,” incurred much public odium, and was eventually 
interned. 

Sir Edgar Speyer, soon after his arrival in the United States, was introduced 
to Muck, and from that time maintained openly a friendly intimacy with him. 
They drove about together and visited at one another’s houses. In the spring 
of 1917 Dr. Muck was in treaty for a seaside cottage near the house then 
occupied by Sir Edgar Speyer. The United States were about to enter the 
war, and the owner of the cottage hesitated to let to Dr. Muck, in view of his 
well-known opinions and suspected activities. Sir Edgar and Lady Speyer 
visited the house-agent, informed him that Dr. Muck was a Swiss subject, 
and endeavoured to bring about the letting of the cottage to him. Dr. Muck’s 
nationality is in some doubt, and is unimportant. He describes himself in 
his letters as a German subject. The point is that Sir Edgar Speyer did his 
best to get him as a near neighbour. He said in evidence that as he is a lover 
of music and Dr. Muck an able musician he found his society pleasant. 

We think that this frequent and friendly intercourse with an avowed enemy 
of his country would have been repugnant to any loyal subject. Sir Edgar 
Speyer did not know that Muck was a German agent. We are not satisfied 
that he knew that Muck was suspected of being a German agent. But he did 
know that Muck was an outspoken pro-German; he knew that Muck’s 
opinions were {generally known; he must have known that he himself 
occupied a conspicuous position ; he was perhaps, with the exception of the 
British Ambassador, the only, Privy ,Councillor then in the United States ; 
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he admitted that he knew he was suspected in the United States of pro-German 
sympathies ; he must have known that his words and doings would be noted 
and canvassed. We think that he should have known—he should have felt 
—that his open and friendly intimacy with a well-known enemy of his country’ 
could not fail to be prejudicial to the British cause in the United States, 


7, ASSOCIATION WITH KOREN 


Mr. John Koren is an intellectual and cultivated man, a statistician by pro- 
fession. As regards his opinions about the war, he was described by a witness 
as ‘“‘an intellectual pro-German.” His views appear to have been pacifist 
and internationalist rather than pro-German. He was opposed to the German 
military system, but he did not desire the defeat of Germany; he desired a 
drawn war. After the United States entered the war this detached attitude 
caused him to be regarded by some people in Boston as pro-German, that is, 
as pro-German against America. His expulsion from a social club in Boston 
was demanded on this ground by some members of the club. The matter 
was investigated by the committee of the club and the charge was not sustained, 
Mr. Koren was during the war appointed by President Wilson to be the United 
States representative on the International Prisons Commission. 

In November 1916 Mr. Koren assisted Mrs. Carl Muck, wife of the Dr, 
Muck above mentioned, to get letters into the United States which we think 
he must have known were coming from Germany or Austria, and in so doing 
to evade the British Censor, by allowing her to have the letters addvessed to 
him as ‘*The Honourable John Koren, Internationa! Prison Commissioner 
for the United States, c.o, the American Consulate, Copenhagen,” and he warned 
her not to let her name appear on the envelope. In the absence of explanation 
this appears to us a somewhat questionable transaction, but we have no evidence 
that Sir Edgar Speyer was aware of it. 

In the summer and autumn of 1916 Mr. Koren made a journey to Europe. 
He is not a rich man. Sir Edgar Speyer, who was on very friendly terms with 
him, paid the expenses of this trip, which amounted to $5,000. Mr. Koren 
visited Scandinavia and Germany. He had letters of introduction to persons 
in England and France, but he did not visit those countries. He visited Berlin, 
and he called on Frau Schabach, who is a sister of Sir Edgar Speyer, and on 
Arthur Von Gwinner, who has been previously mentioned. Sir Edgar Speyer 
stated that he requested Mr. Koren, if he should visit Berlin, to call on these 
persons in order to inform them that he (Sir Edgar) was in good health. 

Mr. Koren gave as reasons for making this journey : (1) A desire to ascertain 
whether neutral opinion would favour the establishment of a neutral Commission 
after the war to investigate and declare the causes of the war; (2) a desire 
to collect information on matters of prison organization ; (3) a desire to collect 
information on matters connected with his statistical work; (4) the benefit 
of his health. Germany in 1916 would seem an unlikely place in which to 
collect neutral opinion on the expediency of a neutral Commission on the 
causes of the war. As regards prison reform, it seems strange that Mr. Koren 
should not have visited England and France, which are represented on the 
Commission, and yet visit Germany, which is not. The reasons given by him 
seem rather inadequate reasons for facing the dangers of ocean travel in 1916. 
We had affidavits from Mr. Koren, but he was prevented by illness from giving 
evidence either in the United States or here. Sir Edgar Speyer gave as his 
reasons for paying the expenses of the journey his friendship with Mr. Koren 
and his approval of the project of a neutral Commission on the causes of 
the war. 

On the whole, we are not satisfied that any inference of disloyalty or 
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disaffection can safely be drawn from Sir Edgar Speyer’s association with 
Mr. Koren or from his financing the journey to Europe. 


8. THE ‘‘ Boston JOURNAL ”*” 


On April 27, 1917, Sir Edgar Speyer lent $5,000 to a man named Ware 
for the benefit of the Boston Journal. This is a matter on which much time was 
occupied in taking evidence in the United States. The Boston Journal, which 
has now ceased to exist, was a respectable paper. It was independent in polities 
and was not controlled in any financial! interest. It was, however, in constant 
financial straits. ‘The general policy of the paper represented what was probably 
the prevailing opinion at Boston before the entry of the United States into the 
war. It was opposed to this country on certain maritime questions. As between 
the belligerents it was mildly pro-Ally. From early in the war, however, this 
paper had given prominence to certain articles by a man named Arnoux, who 
posed as a military critic. These articles, while affecting a technical and im- 
partial air, were consistently pro-German, and, while admitting French military 
skill, bitterly hostile to this country. These articles of Arnoux were readable 
and were widely read and discussed in Boston. He had a considerable follow- 
ing His articles were deplored by the strong pro-Ailies and eagerly approved 
by the Gerrans and pro-Germans. Sir Edgar Speyer read these articles 
He met Arnoux and discussed them with him. He said that he thought 
Arnoux was a man who tried to be fair—-an opinion we are not able to share. 
In February 1917, when it became clear that the United States would 
enter the war on the sige of the Allies, the dismissal of Arnoux was discussed 
by the conductors of the paper. It was decided to keep him, but to moderate 
the tone of his writings. From this time his articles were more moderate, 
but did not altogether lose their anti-British bias. From time to time Sir 
Edgar Speyer had been solicited by Ware to take an interest in the paper. He 
had declined, not from any objection to the contents of the paper, but because 
he did not desire to be interested in newspapers in the United States. On 
April 27, 1917, the paper was in imminent danger of financial collapse, and 
Ware made very urgent application to Sir Edgar Speyer for a loan. On the 
advice of Mr. Koren, Sir Edgar Speyer lent Ware $5,000 for the paper, taking 
certain security, by virtue of which he has been repaid about 80 per cent. 
of his loan. ‘The transaction was concealed. Instead of handing the money 
io Ware, a cheque was drawn by Sir Edgar Speyer’s broker in favour of 
Mr, Koren, who cashed it and handed the money to Ware. 

Having regard to Arnoux’s articies, we think it was imprudent in a man of 
Sir Edgar Speyer’s position to give any assistance to this paper. We think 
he felt that his action might be misconstrued, and concealed the transaction 
accordingly, but we do not think that any clear inference of disloyalty can 
be drawn from this incident. We think the loan may fairly be attributed to 
good nature and to Ware’s importunity. 


9. Paytnc Money To ENEMY SUBJECTS 
At different times during the war three enemy subjects in Germany and 
Austria applied to the Frankfort House for advances of money. These were 
people whose securities or means of subsistence had been in the hands of Sir 
Edgar Speyer at the outbreak of war, and he had properly reported them and 
they had been sequestrated. These persons, being in extreme need, applied 
to the Frankfort House for advances against these sequestrated securities. 
The Frankfort House applied to Sir Edgar Speyer, who sanctioned the ad- 
vances. This was admittedly incorrect. It involved the payment of money 
0 enemies in enemy country and enabled them pro tanto to defeat the object 
ifthe sequestration. The applicants were all old friends of Sir Edgar Speyer 
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and people who had claims on him. We have in other cases taken a 
view of somewhat similar transactions, and if the matter stood alone we 
attach no great importance to it. 4 

In so far as we have reported association with enemy traffic or communi 
tion with enemy subjects, we have to consider whether we are satisfied 
the continuance of Sir Edgar Speyer’s certificate is not conducive to the py} 
good. On this point we can feel no doubt. When the provisions of th 
statutes have been enforced against many naturalized British subjects in hum 
positions it would be, in our opinion, highly injurious to the public intep 
if a different course were taken in the case of a man in high position, whg 
not only a subject but a servant of His Majesty. 

After long and careful inquiry and full consideration, we have no dow 
whatever as to the conclusions at which we must arrive. We report; 


1. That Sir Edgar Speyer has shown himself by act and speech to be. 
affected and disloyal to His Majesty. : 
. That Sir Edgar Speyer, during a war in which His Majesty was engag 
unlawfully communicated with subjects of an enemy State 
associated with business which was to his knowletlge carriéd op 
such manner as to assist the enemy in such war. (This finding ¢ 
not involve any reflection upon any partner in the firm of Spgj 
Brothers, London, other than Sir Edgar Speyer.) 4 
3. That the continuance of Sir Edgar Speyer’s certificate is not condug 
to the public good. 


